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VOX POPVUVLI, VOX DEI | 
’ J 

—- | 

CELEBRATED poet and critic who has passed away, 

used to swear that the above phrase was the most 
damnable of all heresies. He had no faith in the 

crowd and would recall with bitterness how they 

heaped honours on the quack and charlatan, and 

stoned or, what was worse, utterly neglected the prophets. 
There is a hagiology of Art as” well as of Christianity, 
and many have qualified for inclusion in it by martyrdom. 
rom Galileo to Richard Jefferies the centuries are strewn 
with the names of great men found ending their days in the 
garret, the prison, the “ Bastille” or the madhouse. But the 
slightest study of the centenaries and anniversaries that are ke “pt 
so freely now discloses another and more cheerful view of the 
question, Often it happens that the verdict of the people Is not 
clearly heard in one generation. A great man's contemporaries 
are in many cases ignorant of his greatness. They are in the 
familiar position of the valet, to whom Thac keray has told us no 
man can be a hero. They are moved by the passing gusts ol lury, 
blinded by the passions and crazes of their time, carried off their 
feet by the flamboyant brilliancies of the quack, a prey to push 
and boom. Further, the highly-respectable citizen has often just 
cause of displeasure with the genius. Edgar Allan Poe, whose 
centenary we celebrated on January rgth, is aa yet completely 
forgiven by his countrymen. He is not always enumerated as one 
of the American men of letters. Much opposition has been offered 
at Boston against raising a statue to him. It is felt even vet that 
he was not a respectable person. Almost at the same moment the 
150th anniversary of the birth of Robert Burns was _ being 
celebrated, and in both cases the vox populi sounds loudly and 
clearly in their honour. For at the long and the last, what the 
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common-sense of mankind asks of a man is what he did, not what 
he refrained from doing. 

Mr. Robert Browning, in one of his poems, bids the 
aspirant “ Win but the race, Who shall object, he tossed two 
winecups off and just at starting Lilith kissed his lips.” It 
is but. Tomlinson of Berkeley Square who sees the small 
departure from the conventions, and is blind to the great 
a 4° vement. The public conscience knows that entrance to 
the Valhalla of the great is not to be claimed successfully by 
those who claim only a negative merit, such as “I have not 
broken the Commandments as Edgar Poe did, was _ not 
cross-grained at home like Thomas Carlyle, did not flirt 
as Nelson did with Lady Hamilton, did not— -.” but 
why enumerate? The question is, “ What have you done?’ 
The virtue of mere negative was satirised by the composer 
of the old cante-fable. “Into Hell would I fain go,” says 
Aucassin, “for into Hell fare the goodly clerks and goodly 
knights that fall in tourneys and great wars, and stout men at 
arms, and all men noble. With these would I liefly go. And 
thither pass the sweet ladies and courteous that have two lovers, 
or three, and their lords also thereto.” And all the men of 
venius who had sinned were thereby condemned to-day, Aucassin 
be adventurers of the mind rather than of the body. Shakespeare, 
could say the same thing, though the heroes he enumerated would 
who himself did not walk strictly in the narrow groove, has told 
us that “The evil that men do lives after them, The good is 
oft interred with their bones,” but the dictum will not 
stand practical application to the cases in point. Poe's 
debaucheries are ended and done with; the literary ghoul 
alone gloats on them; but “ Annabel Lee,” “The Raven” and 
the immortal stories shall be with us for ever. The good 
in Burns has conquered. His heartening and _inspiriting 
songs are a support and an inspiration to his countrymen ; his 
amours and his drinking bouts engage only the attention of the 
gobemouche. ‘The true lover of poetry is but slightly interested in 
the “chatter about Harriet,” but Shelley’s immortal lines are his 
precious possession. Indeed, it may be doubted if the stains 
on the popular idols do not endear them the more. Even 
Milton thought litthke of ‘a cloistered and _ unbreathed 
virtue,” and if our illustrious dead had been as virtuous as 
they were great, the mortal, conscious of his own clay, 
could not have contemplated them except with feelings of 
despair. 

They would bave been unapproachable. Yet, as 
‘Cena has practically said in the pages of “In Memoriam, 
though we may excuse these lapses after we know the 
result, to push Divine Philosophy beyond her mark is to make 
her ‘* Procuress to the Lords of Hell.” It may be forgivable 
in one who has done great work to depart from what 
has come to be regarded as the strict line of life, but that is no 
excuse for the ordinary man. There is an incident in “ Quentin 
Durward” that makes Tennyson's moral plain. It occurs after 
the sack when the Wild Boar of Ardennes and his followers 
were feasting. One of them seized a silver vessel and claimed 
it as his part of the loot. The fierce chieftain laughed as 
at a good joke, and let the man keep the booty, remembering 
that he had been foremost in the fight. It happened, however, 
that a scoundrel and poltroon, following the example of his brave 
companion, laid his hands on a similar trophy. Very different 
was the treatment meted out to him by the lawless chieftain, for 
in a few moments his dead body was swinging to one of the great 
beams of the hall. What can be readily forgiven to one who has 
borne the dust and din of the fray is intolerable on the part of one 
who has shirked the battle. So the forgiveness which is free ly 
extended to those who have advanced the cause of human civili- 
sation is not, and never can be, extended to the narrow-minded and 
respectable citizen who has but worked in his own small cabbage- 
plot and left behind him no work that can be said to have been 
for the benefit of his fellow-men. If we were inclined to drive 
the point home as far as it would go, we might say that this 
attitude towards the errors of strenuous and noble men is 
identical with that of Him who said, ** Though your sins be as 
scarlet, they shall be as white as snow ; though they be red like 
crimson, they shall be as wool.” 


Our Portratt [lustration. 


UR frontispiece this week is a portrait of Lady Gerard 
( and her little daughter. Lady Gerard is the daughter of 
the late Sir Martin Le Marchant Hadsley Gosselin, G.C.V.O., 
K.C.M.G., C.B., and her marriage her cousin, Lord Gerard 
of Garswood, Lancashire, and Eastwell Park, Kent, was cele- 
brated in 1906, 


* It is particularly requested that no permissions to photograph 


houses, gardens, or livestock on behalf of Country Lire be granted 
except when direct application is made from the offices of the paper. 
When suca requests are received, the Editor would estezm the kindness 
of readers if they would forward tne correspondence at once to him. 
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I1lf ceremonial and friendly visits paid by the King 
always excite interest and attention from his subjects, 
and none is more certain to do so than the journey which 
he and Queen Alexandra are about to make to Berlin. 
At the present moment the friction between Germany 

and England shows very iittle sign of being allayed, 
despite the amiable advances that are being made in that 
direction by a number of eminent men in both nations. But 
King Edward has done much to earn the enviable titie of Peace- 
maker, and although he is not one of those Sovereigns who are 
likely to transgress the conventions of his high office by 
interfering with the work of statesmen and diplomatists, we ail 
have a profound trust that whatever influence is exercised by 
him will be pacific in its nature. Moreover, the quiet common- 
sense which he brings to bear upon any subject that arises 
is exactly the quality most needed at the moment. Ot 
impetuosity and vehemence we have had more than enough. 
They can only lead to a still greater increase of the nervous 
strain that is harassing the two greatest countries of Lurope. 


To understand the full value of the recommendations made 
by the Royal Commission appointed to enquire into the question 
of afforestation in the United Kingdom, the letter which Lady 
Wantage wrote to The Times of Tuesday last ought to be carefully 
read. In the first place, Lady Wantage’s description of what 
has taken place in Berkshire will apply to many other parts 
of the kingdom. In answer to the increasing demand for 
timber the wayside and hedgerow trees have been ruthlessly cut 
down and the “shade trees” of the meadows are disappearing. 
The reason is that so many different uses have been found 
for wood. The elm, which used to be held of little account, 
is now largely used for building and agricultural purposes, 
and is also manufactured into shallow boxes. The felling has 
not been catried out in a rational manner, nor was provision 
made for trees to take the place. Very few estates have 
been treated so wisely as that into the ownership of which 
the late Lord Wantage came in the early sixties. At that time the 
Berkshire downland was bare; but now the effects of his planting 
may be seen in the mixed plantations of beech, birch and soft- 
wood trees, larch, Corsican and Austrian pines. On the lower 
ground the waste pieces of land were planted with young elms, 
beeches, chestnuts and other trees. Where the soil was suitable 
oaks were set. ‘The process has been going on for forty or fifty 
years at the rate of about So,ooo plants annually. Lady Wantage 
says that the results are already profitable, as the wood obtained 
from the annual thinnings more than covers the expenses of the 
forestry staff. 


In view of these facts the recommendations of the 


Royal Commission can be studied with much profit. A careful 
estimate shows that about 9,000,000 acres could be planted 


Without serious encroachment upon agricultural land. The 
best rotation to secure a sustained timber yield would require 
150,000 acres to be afforested annually. It is recom- 


mended that two millions a year should be set aside for the 
undertaking and that the money should be raised by loan. 
Posterity would receive the principal benefit, and therefore it 1s 
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only just that the expense should be borne by it. In the mean 
time the country itself would derive immediate benefit of an 
indirect kind. The Commissioners are of opinion that among 
the ranks of the unemployed there are a sufficient number of 
fit labourers to undertake the work without further training, 
and in this way employment would be given to 18,000 men 
during the winter months, while almost as many would find 
employment in the subsidiary occupations connected with 
afforestation. Permanent employment would be afforded at the 
rate of one man per 100 acres aflorested, rising to go,ooo men 
when the whole area had been dealt with. Atter eighty years 
the net revenue from the forest at present prices—which promise 
to be materially enhanced—should be £17,500,000, and the State 
would then be in possession of property worth £ 562,000,000 
his estimate is probably far below the mark; so that, gigantic 
as the scheme is, it holds out every prospect of being a profitable 
one. 


At the same time, it is to be remembered that the success of 
an undertaking of this kind must depend upon the knowledge 
and sound business management with which it is carried out. 
We have in this country a bad tradition about planting trees, 
inherited from the time when oak was the most valuable timber. 
It required ple nty of room for development, and the typical oak 
of the Collingwood days—that is, when England depended for 
defence on its ** wooden walls "’—was a huge tree, spherical in 
shape, with mighty limbs spreading out in every direction. 
What is wanted to-day is a very different kind of tree, namely, 
one with a clean straight bole, the minimum number of branches 
and destitute of knots. ‘The ground has been under-stocked, 
and if the most useful kind of timber is to be produced, planting 
must be made much closer than it was in the olden time. 
Further, the Woburn experiments, to which attention was 
directed in a recent number, show that we have been paying 
too much attention to the mere minutia of the work. To 
secure a good plant the main thing is that the roots should be 
brought into firm contact with the soil. Whether they be spread 
out or no in the manner so frequently described in sylvicultural 
works does not appear to be a matter of great importance. 


THR CLIMBER, 


Now have I climbed into the clearer air, 
The sun smites down, the jolly breezes blow, 
North, south, east, west, I see extended there 
The windy hill-tops, clean and green and free, 
Stout breasts to many a thrust of storm and sea, 
Old scars and shrewd, long since healed up with salt, 
Borne smilinely, the strife being good; and lo, 
In all this clear and sunlit vast expanse, 
One tiny tumult only, bubbling up, 
One spuime ol! foam, yvrote Sey Ue down the re, the froth 
Of one poor, pin’s-head market-place; and yet 
This was the pall, that bounded all my world, 
That walled me in with darkness and with frost, 
That filled my lungs with fog, and bade me grope, 
And with pale lips laugh learnedly at hope, 
And strike a match to show that God was lost. 
Hf. Hk. BASHFORD 


Let it not be for a moment Suppo ed that the “ restorer 
that most ravenous of the carnivora@—is an extinct animal. <A 


letter appears in the Saturday Review of January gth urging that 
a portion at least of the ruins of Glastonbury \bbey—as, for 
instance, the Lady Chapel hould be restored as “a centre for 


renewed Christian worship.” Why the noble parish church close 
by, which has been, and still is, amply sufficient and well equipped 
as such a centre, is to be relegated to the backyround is not 
mentioned. But it is urged that the “solid walls” of the Lady 
Chapel be embellished by modern imitative stonework wherevet 
\s the only attributes 
demanded of this roof are that it should be “simple” and “ water 
proof,” it would, presumably, be of blue slate or corrugated iron. 


the old is missing, and a roof be put on 


Che production of such a piebald monstrosity is what the writer of 
the letter calls “ making dry bones live,” and the conversion of this 
precious if ruined example of twellth century Ww rk into the 
semblance of a modern dissenting chapel would be the “ removal 
of the desolation of many generations.” Such views are deplorable. 
Ihere is little enough left to remind us, sentimentally and 
archwologically, of Glastonbury’s splendid past. What doe 
remain should be constantly and tondly repaired, and not 
wrecked by such unfeeling modernisation, 

“To what purpose is this waste?” asks the writer of the 
above-mentioned letter, meaning, we presume, the money spent by 
the Church in the purchase of the Glastonbury site and ruins. 
That the Church should possess property where Christian worship 
cannot take place under a roof appears to him wasteful, and a 
* pagan silence’ reigns wherever the Litany cannot be said ot 
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ung in comfortable proximity toa modern warming apparatus It 
is, of course, quite open to argument whether the National Church 
or the National Trust should hold so historical a monument as 
Glastonbury. But, as regards the cost, probably much the same 
subscribers would have responded whichever body appealed. 
\nd surely it is not inappropriate that what the writer calls * the 
cradle of British Christianity” should be in the hands of the 
National Church. 


spoilt as a priceless 


Phat, however, is no reason why it should be 

memorial of ancient worship by having a 
portion of it converted into a superfluous place for present worship. 
Phere are many whose spiritual hunger will be better fed, whose 
religious fervour will be more readily kindled, amid the vast and 
impressive ruins rising out of the green sward and closed in by 
the vault of heaven, than if they were huddled on to a new wooden 
floor, circumseribed by patchwork walls and oppressed by a sordid 
roof. ‘To them there is nothing “ pagan" about the great silence, 
for it is broken by the “still small voice.’ 


But for the feeling of regret that it excites, the evidence 
given by Mr. Edward Bayne to the Royal Commission on 
Welsh Monuments would form amusing reading. The tale he 
tells of Anglesey might be recorded of many other parts of the 
country. During the seventeenth century there was a great 
destruction of inonuments, as the farmers and stonemasons 
frequently used ancient buildings as quarries from which to 
obtain material for building purposes and the making of roads. 
I.ven at the present time a farmer frequently utilises the monu- 
ments of the past when he wants to put upa barn or mend his 
pigsty. When the lintel for a doorpost is required he is greatly 
tempted to search the nearest megalithic structure for a suitable 
slab. Some relics were saved by superstition, as it was popularly 
supposed that ill-luck attended those who rifled the storehouses of 
the past for their present needs. Destruction was in some measure 
due to treasure-hunting. An old woman wou!d dream that gold was 
burned ina particular spot, and the husband had to dig for it, 
often in the shadow of some big stone which had to be let down 
in consequence. Let us hope that the spread of education will 
cause even Welsh farmers to exert some care in the future. 


Phis country has recently been gratified by the high praise 
bestowed upon British rule in India by the President of the 
United States. It has been said that foreign opinion is the 
verdict of posterity, and Mr. Roosevelt speaks from the detached 
point of view of a statesman who has no purpose of his own to 
serve. He sees the larve and wide issues The government of 
an Oriental Empire steeped in ancient traditions bv an 
Occidental Power would have been impossible to any 
nation not possessed of large and _ liberal ideas. Yet, 
as the President pointed out, in spite of the mistakes and 
grievances dwelt upon by petty cavillers in and out of 
Parliament, the English rule has been beneficent. Under 
it a strong and ceaseless struggle has been made to fight against 
the evils under which India laboured. By the introduction of 
sanitary laws the ravages of pestilence have been reduced. 
Irrigation and better cultivation have enabled the population to 
grapple more successfully than ever before with those periodical 
famines to which India is subject. The tyranny of petty rules 
has been replaced by a Government that performs justice 
fearlessly and impartially. Those who look at the broad issues 
will hesitate long before they give any sympathy to the agitators 
and mischief-makers who are for evet trying to make capital out 
of the unrest of the native races. 


With a pleasant feeling of surprise many people will learn 
that Mr. VPierpont Morgan has purchased the well - known 
collection of pre-historic weapons formed by Canon Greenwell 
of Durham, and has presented it to the British nation. It is 
very greatly to the credit of the American millionaire that he has 
set aside his own well-known love of ancient relics in order to 
make so splendid a gift. Canon Greenwell, who is now in his 
ninetieth year, has devoted a great portion of his life to the 
collection of antiquities. Many of those that he originally 
brought together were obtained at the opening of tumuli in 
various parts of the country, but these he presented to the 
British Museum. lhe collection acquired by Mr. Pierpont 
Morgan is not in any way connected with funeral rites. 
Many of the articles have been dredged up from the bed of the 
Thames, and the others discovered at odd times and in various 
places, and consist of swords and rapiers. One of the most 
interesting sections of the collection is that devoted to the 
“founder's hoards.’ These were probably heaps of spoiled 
materials which the original founder had laid aside in order to 
recast them into new weapons. ‘Their miscellaneous character 
is one of their most valuable characteristics, as the spear-heads, 
axes, swords and other articles afford material for determining 
the contemporary use of weapons. 

Sir Edward Fry is doing excellent work by insisting that 
the Prevention of Corruption Act shall not become a dead letter. 
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The case is one that demands co-operation between the 
authorities and the individual citizen, since it is in the very 
nature of secret commissions to escape observation. The object 
is, in Sir Edward Fry's words, to purify the course of trade and 
dealing between man and man. Hle tells of two recent cases, 
in one of which a tailor’s traveller was fined £5 with £10 Ios. 
costs for trying to bribe the porter at an hotel to give him the 
names of the guests who were staying there at the time. And in 
the other, a merchant was sent to prison for six months with 
hard labour for trying to bribe a solicitor’s clerk. Cases equal 
in iniquity to these occur almost daily. The great commercial 
houses disdain to employ the mean art of bribery in order to 
obtain custom, but those of the baser sort continue to attempt it. 


In every respect the will of Izaak Walton, of which an 
official copy will shortly come out for sale, is a beautiful 
document. The original, in the old man’s clear hand, dated 
August 3rd, 1683, is preserved at Somerset House. The official 
copy is in a clear round law hand, the initials being in large 
Old English letters. The old man was ninety years ot age when 
he made it, but he declares himself to be “ in perfect memory,” 
and that his faith is in “only one God as the Church 
of England now professeth,” and he puts in this, “the 
rather because of a very long and very trew friendship 
with some of the Roman Church.” He says of his 
worldly estate that it was “ neither gott by falsehood or flattery or 
the extreme crewelty of the law.” The property is mostly 
bequeathed to his son; but it is in the smaller legacies that we 
find displayed the fine and simple character of the angler. Should 
his son not marry before forty-one, he desires the Town and 
Corporation of Stafford to pay out of the rent £10 “to bind two 
boyes, the sons of honest and poore parents" to be apprentices 
that they may “the better afterwards gett their-own liveing.” 
Another sum of £5 a year is left “ to some maide servant” who 
has “dwelt long in one service” to be paid on the day of her 
marriage. The money left over “ shall be imployed to buy coles 
for some poore people” to be ‘delivered to them the last weeke 
in January or early in February, the hardest and most pin¢ hing 
times with poore people. And God reward those that shall doe 
this without partiality.” It shows his observant thoughttulness 
that these doles are to be awarded when the largess of 
Christmas is exhausted and the winter is still running its course. 
To his aunts he bequeathes “ about fifty shillings a yeare in or 
for Bacon and Cheese (not more),” and he desires his son to be 
kind to them “ according to their necessity and his owne ability.” 
Ihe will is eminently worthy of the man. 


THE ROCKET. 
On the horizon, rapid amber lanes, 
Brushes aud whorls of fire, fitful storms 
Of moons that tinge the intermitted forms 
Of secret hill and visionary plains. 


With lights enormous, shot above the cloud, 
Flushing the cloudy bastions, like a sun, 
Rending their drifts, to put them one by one 

From the blue stars for ever; while the loud 


And transient rocket rises to the bars 
Of the serener lights; there, poised on high 
Stoops on its long-drawn neck, and smoulderingly 
Melts out in blots of fire and emerald stars. 
M. JOURDAIN. 


An alarming accident which might well have ended fatally 
took place at the Zoological Gardens on Sunday afternoon last, 
when a man watching the lions in the open-air cages suddenly 
climbed up the iron fence erected for safety’s sake and, leaning 
over, held out a piece of bread to one of the captives. Instantly 
his arm was seized, and before he could be released was badly 
mauled. The crass stupidity of such an act smothers sympathy 
for the sufferer; but we learn that yet further precautions will be 
taken to prevent the public from these stupid acts. People 
commonly offer lions buns at the Gardens! but they generally 
do so on the point of an umbrella, which is often pulled into the 
cage. We sincerely hope that no ill-consequences will follow 
this unhappy adventure, but we cannot see that the authorities 
are in any way to blame. The constant teasing of animals, in 
which some people indulge when the keepers are temporarily 
absent, is pitiful; in the present case, however, a misplaced 
kindness seems to have been the cause of the unfortunate 
accident. 

Certainly Alfred Shrubb is a very wonderful runner, and 
deserving of a high place among the immortal athletes of the 
world. His latest achievement has been to beat three profes- 
sionals in a_ twelve-mile “relay” race in Madison Square 
Gardens, in New York. These relay races, which are much in 
vogue all over the States, are run on the principle that as soon as 
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one man has finished a certain fraction of the total length of the 
course (in this instance four miles out of the twelve), another,-a 
fresh man, takes up the running for another similar fraction, and 
soon. Shrubb “took on” three opponents in this way and won 
quite easily. Among his adversaries, and the best of them accord- 
ing to this trial, was an Ojibway Indian. Those of us who were 
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educated in a severe course of Fenimore Cooper may regard it 
as a reversal of the common law of Nature that an Anglo-Saxon 
should thus defeat the noble red man in speed of foot, and may 
have deemed it only proper that Dorando should be beaten by 
Longboat; but no modern boy of patriotic spirit can fail to be 
proud of Shrubb. 


THE FROZEN POND. 


Y ATURE’S 
power of 
transform- 

ing the ugly into 
the beautiful is 
accomplished — by 
several agencies. 
Perhaps the most 
remarkable is that 
the garbage which 
offends the human 
senses of — sight, 
smell and touch, 
if buried in the 
earth, not only 
ceases to be an 
oflence, but in a 
while, as the soil 
assimilates it, 
becomes material 
out of which new 
beauty is manu- 
factured. This is 
magical; but not 
more so than the 
changes _ effected 
by frost and snow. 
The ordinary farm- 
pond, which has STILL 

for bottom the 

accumulated mud of generations, and is puddled into a brown 
mixture by the livestock of the tarm—the ducks and geese that swim 








AND 


and dive in it, the 
horses and cattle 
that wade in to 
drink, and the 
dogs that take 
their bath in it—is 
in winter weather 
anything but 
attractive to look 
at; butafteranight 
of frost all that 1s 
objectionable has 
passed away, 
and it appears in 
the morning light 
a scene from fairy 
land. To quote 
the expression ot 
Burns, “the sun 
wi’ gowden  glit- 
ter’ shinesthrough 
the bare bovghs 
of the trees ona 
scene iced = and 
snowed and em 
broidered as with 


the finger of an 
artist. In wood 
COLD. lands the contrast 


IS even prettier 
because the scenic artist has had as material the “ witherings " of 
the previous year and an untrampled background. But it is even 


“Y 


“aes » 4% 


NO SIGN OF BEAST OR FOWL. 
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ed and fou purpose of seeking food. Although the highway lies at no great 

. w several. It distance, they have not overcome their native shyness, and 

i farm-pond, but a pool artificially made two centuries disappear instantaneously if a head appears on their horizon. 
by damming ; hat com wandering down meadow During very cold weather they migrate towards the mouth 
und forcing it to drive; ll-wheel. The country is one where of the river—at least they disappear, and that is where 
reress flou es, | vould be impossible to make beds in the natural history books say they go to. In point of fact, we 
\ n diverted portions of have frequently come upon them at a spring of which the frost 

along at a low evel. The population does not get hold, and as the river’s mouti is many and many a 

entire " at which goes to mile away, it is difficult to believe that they make a journey on 

nm we a favourite haunt of purpose to get at this well. The wild ducks, which have increased 

mmetimes three pairs of this pretty enormously since the passing of the Wild Birds’ Protection Act, 

morning making long dives for the also beset the well in the early mornings, and on frosty nights we 


THE FOREST POOL. 
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HAD 


TAKEN FROM THE STARS 


have invcluntarily picked them up from the dry sedges which 
abound on the edges of the stream. Probably the thin 
formed near the roots of these plants, being easily broken, proves 
no obstacle to their search for food. At any rate, there could be 
no doubt about their arriving there for purposes of forage shortly 
after dusk. They are not so silent now as at nesting-times, 
and before going declare their identity both with voice and 
wing. Coots and water-hens live on the pond in summer, the 
former in smaller places than the latter, but in hard weather 


ice 
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“BEFORE THE DUSK 

ITS PLEASANT VFIL.' 
the former disappear entirely. They may be found on the 
shore and near estuaries, so that the temporary migration 1s 


tolerably easy to understand. The water-hens do not « hanve thei 
habitat so easily, but hide in the willow bushes and herbage, 
coming out for food on the green meadows, which they 
search carefully, as we have found thema couple of miles from the 
water. They will even approach the house in early morning and 
at dusk, seeking for such fragments as have been rejected by the 


domestic poultry. W 


eem t 


e cannot speak absolutely about their habits, 
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but ne at least never, even during the prolonged frost, leave the 
neigitbourhood where they breed. We have demonstrated the 
fact by the simple device of placing a crimson thread round the 
f one w l for several years has been observed daily, 
ilmost so, either near the house or on the meadow. When 

' git fall of snow occurs their footprints show how frequently 
they run act the ice. The prints of many land-birds mingle 
with theirs. On the watercress beds below, the water-wagtail 





SOFTLY THE SNOWFLAKES SETTLE 


appears to find a constant supply of food, and comes up 
now to run across the ice of the pond, while — black- 
birds, thrushes and other woodlanders often alight as though 
they could not detect any diflerence between the white 


of the earth and the white of the ice. Many furred little 
creatures find a home round the margin of the pond, the 
chief of which is the water-vole. I rost spells hard times fot 
him, and it is easy to see the track which he pursues 
when foraging abroad for food. It generally leads to some stack 
or granary in the neighbourhood. ‘The vole, which is so fre- 


quently confounded with the more destructive rat, is in summer, 
and indeed during the greater part of the year, the most harmless 
of our rodents ; but necessity knows no law, and when driven by the 
pinch of hunger he is not above pilfering a share of the food of 
man. After the frost has endured for a day or two it is easy to 
see that the rabbits have lost all feat of the ice, They, too, 
when the ground is covered with snow, have to shift for a living, 
and quarter the pond as they do the fields in search of food. 
Where they are the weasel and the stoat come too. We haveseen 
small clots of blood showing where a tragedy has been performed 
on the ice, most likely during the early dawn or just after dusk 
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at nightfall. Much suffering and also some pilfering may be 
avoided if the owner of the pond will take the trouble to keep a 
portion of it open during the hard weather. The readiness with 
which water-birds take advantage of such an opportunity shows that 
even in a very small area of open water they are abie to pick up 
a certain quantity of food, and the ducks at any rate seem to like 
floating on the surface better than walking on the slippery ice. 
The regularity with which wildfowl visit springs during a long 
: frost and the decided manner in which 
they forsake at once their favourite 
haunts as soon as the ice spreads ovet 
the water afford further evidence that 
there is always something to eat where 
there is an open space. ‘The cleverest 
wildfowlers in marshlands are those who 
are quickest to perceive that the usual 
flight is being changed as the frost 
closes up one after another the 
sources of their food supply. But at 
the moment we are more concerned 
with the woodland pools than with 
those of the  marshiand. These 
increase in beauty with the continu 
ance of the frost. The most delicate 
embroi lery is not more beautiful than 
the pattern which in the dark, still 
nights is worked over the rustling 
dry rushes, the osiers that grow on 
the bank and the tree branches that 
dangle loosely over the water. The 
snow deepens the edging, and when 
the sun comes out on one of those 
clear, hard winter days which January 
oiten brings us, the frosted trans 
parencies sparkle and show a sighi 
which art cannot imitate. It is one 
of life’s little ironies that as_ touch 
after touch is added to the picture 
the hunger of the wild creatures is 
more and more intensified. Early man, 
who must have shared the instincts 
of the wild beast, probably viewed 
with horror the sight that now 
charms his descendants. His astheti 
sense still remained undeveloped, and 
he could no more recognise beauty in 
the snow than in the mountain or the 
desert. That it was there was a 
discovery of his descendants. 

Before the time of the landscape 
hunter, as Carlyle with saturnine 
humour dubbed him, the snowy moun- 
tain, the trackless -waste, the barren 
field were coupled with the dreadful 
murmur of the deep as part of that 
ugliness which meant hostility to human 
inhabitants. It is difficult to believe, 
however, that even our elders, whose 
idea of the beautiful was founded origin- 
ally on the useful, could fail to sec some- 
thing that gratified the eye in the 
traceries and fringes, the patterns and 
embroideries that the frost manufac- 
tures out of the pond and its surround- 
ings in winter-time. It is easier to 
believe that they hated the snowy 
shapes which the whirling wind makes 


DOIN. 5 in the storm. A famous song of 


Shakespeare’s, however, would lead to 
the belief that when icicles hung by the wall, Kate and Joan and 
the rest did not go out, like Mr. Pickwick and his friends, to slide 
on the ice, but gathered round the fireside and whiled away the 
time with song and story. 


CURLING OVER THE 
BORDER. 


OR pure undiluted curling enjoyment, nothing can beat 

a “County Bonspiel” in Scotland. No doubt you will 

find the true science of the game (and curling is a very 

scientific game indeed) carried to much finer points in 

the covered rinks of Canada, where the keenness of 

the ice never varies, and a stone can be made to “come in” 
2ft. by the turn of the wrist. No doubt the artistic senses may 
find more satisfaction in the grand mountain scenery of 
Switzerland; but a Bonspiel played on a Scotch loch has an 
excitement of its own such as few games attain to. Especially is 
this the case if the county be small, so that each club knows 
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the game and powers of their neigibouring 
rivals. The system by which the winner 
of the trophy (which amounts to the 
county curling championship) is determined 
is as follows: Each club is requested to 
send to the secretary of the County Curling 
\ssociation the number of teams they 
are prepared to enter with the names 
of the “skips,” or captains. These 
teams are called “rinks”’ and = are 
composed of four players. The names 
of the skips are all put into a hat 
and drawn to play against each other, care 
being taken that no two rinks of the 
same club shall meet. In some counties 
there are two draws—one for the morning 
play and one for the afternoon. The 
draw takes place early in winter, so 
that the first possible ‘opportunity shali 
be taken to play, for in our fickle climate 
ice can never be depended upon. When 
the great day comes everything is’ in 
readiness; to each of the clubs drawn 
has been assigned a special place on the 
ice, Which is numberec. The “ houses,” 
or circles, are drawn out and the “ hog 
score” ma‘ked, so that when the starting 
gun fires there may be no delay. The 
game is continued for three hours if there 
be only one draw; for two periods of two 
hours if there be two draws. At the end 
of the time the cards of the scores are 
handed in to the secretary and he tots them 
up. The club which has the greatest proportion of winning shots 
against its adversaries over all its rinks is adjudged the winner. 
lhus a club sends three rinks. Kink Ais 12 up; Rink B, 14 up; 
Kink C,5 down. Total of shots up, 21. Average up, 7. The 
day prior to the Bonspiel word goes round the county like a fiery 
torch; rinks are made up and discussed stones cleaned and 
polished, “kowes” (Anglice, brooms) looked — to. Neithet 
business, trade, nor labour exists for curlers on the great day of 
the year; the lawyer leaves his office, the farmer his farm, the 
doctor his patients, the minister —be it Saturday or no —the 


preparation of his discourse. From all distances’ they 
come, some by rail, some on wheels, but most by cart, for 
the stones have to be conveyed to the rendezvous. Men 


from the far hills who have started at five o'clock in the 
dark of a winter morning are almost always first; then by 
degrees the assemblage grows. Motors and carriages all filled 
with eager curlers arrive; hands are shaken with the true “ curler’s 
grip” by old friends and antagonists who meet but too seldom in 
this particular phase of rivalry, for, cold as Scotland is said to be, 
King lrost has a very precaricus reign; the ice is criticised and 
weather prophets consulted, most of the country-folk being able 
to foretell the next twenty-four hours’ weather. Then the time 
draws near for the start. The various rinks collect their stones 
and other curling impedimenta, such as “ crampits " from which 
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A BONSPIEL IN) PROGRESS. 


to deliver the shot, and by the stroke of 1o a.m. all are eagerly, 
nervously ready. The gun sounds, and instantly arises a babel 
> " °° 


of cries—“ Soop her up!" “Give her legs * Brooms up!” 


“ Never a kowe!” “Crack an egg on this yin!” “ Ye've played 
it, mon; I'll gie ye a piece for that!” -* A guaird, for ony sake !”’ 
all in the broad Scots Doric in which alone the game can be 
properly played, and into which all insensibly drift, however 
* Englished” be their tongue in ordinary talk. We all meet on 
the ice in perfect equality, and no better instance can be afforded 
of that Scottish independence of character which is impatient of 
inferiority in those who are superior in the ordinary walks of life 
than the incidents that occur at curling. Given merit, the laird, 
the minister and the farmer may have a slight preference 
over others equally deserving, but nothing will atone for 
radical inferiority. The laird, if he be a bad player, must, even 
supposing he be chosen, take his place low among the team, and 
his skip may be the biggest poacher on the estate; and yet 
the great man, if he be worth anything, will cheerfully take his 
place and do his best for his side, obeying orders like any menial. 
Just so the minister may be seriously admonished for his short 
comings by one of his own black sheep. The skip must be 
a man of character. all inust obey him, his word must be law: 
that is the secret of success in curling. lTrom start to finish 
the game is fought out with keenness that must be seen and ex 
perienced to be realised. The 
roaring boom of the stones, 
and the bellowing (there is 
no other word) of the skips 
viving their orders can be 
heard for nearly a mile off, 
mingled with * hurrahs”’ when 
some fine shot has raised a 
side to extra enthusiasm. 

The Scots have been 
labelled a dour, unenthu- 
siastic race, but no one 
who has seen a typical 
Bonspiel can call them that. 
The pent-up force which has 
made them the foremost 
colonists all the world over 
seems on such occasions to 
boil over. Then at the end 
the cup is_ presented with 
appropriate speeches and the 
winners cheered to the echo, 
while nips out of flasks are 
exchanged all round, though, 
please note that during play 
abstinence is the rule, and 
everyone goes home. with 
the consciousness that, how 
ever his bank balance may 
have been interfered with by 
reason of his’ neglect, this 
has been a red-letter day in 
Copyright, his year. I, KINLOCH, 
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LITTLE SQUIRE.} 


BY 
ARCHIBALD MARSHALL, 









“THERE were the Squire 


and the Little Squire, 

and they were grand- 
father and grandson. The 
Squire owned that fine Midland 
estate of Kencote, which had been in the Clinton family for some 
centuries, and the Litthe Squire would own it after him. The 
Squire, Colonel Thomas Clinton, was ‘the fine old English 
gentleman” of the sporting magazines, whose carefully-kept 
diaries of over fifty years’ pursuit of fur and feather, at 
Kencote and elsewhere, were published a few years ago in two 
large volumes and are now out of print. His father had been 
a younger son, and had been apprenticed to a trade in the City 
of London, as younger sons of good families were in those 
days. But late in life he had succeeded his brother, “ beau”’ 
Clinton, the friend of the Regent, and “ Merchant Jack,” as he 
was always called in the county, had devoted the fortune he 
had acquired in his business to putting the estate, which had 
been lessened by the extravagant tastes of his brother, into 
apple-pie order, and improving the house and grounds, not 
entirely to their advantage. 

** Merchant Jack” had lived in Cheapside before succeeding 
to the family estate, and had brought up his children there. He 
had sent his sons to Merchant Taylors’ School, bought his eldest 
a pair of colours in a line regiment, and sent his second to 
St. John’s College at Oxford, with an eye to the Church and the 
family living. Colonel Thomas had sent his only son to Eton 
and to Trinity College, Cambridge. He was delicate, but held 
a commission for a year or two in the Grenadier Guards, married 
the sister of a fellow officer, the Marquess of Glastonbury, and 
died before he was twenty-five. His widow married the rector 
of an adjoining parish not very long afterwards, and there was a 
great to do about it; but that episode does not concern us. She 
died, too, not very long after, and the Little Squire was brought 
up entirely by his grandtather and his six maiden aunts. 

He was a rare handful for his aunts to tackle, for if they 
overbore him by sheer weight of numbers when they had 
him in the house to themselves, he could always turn the tables 
on them when his grandfather was there. The Squire never 
treated them as grown women to his dying day. When the 
eldest of them was over fifty and the youngest forty, he sent 
them fetching and carrying all over the house, and would not 
allow them to sit up a ninute later than ten o'clock. 
So one of the first lessons the Little Squire learnt was that 
people in petticoats, however much they might worry you when 
they got you to themselves, at one time by over-elaborate 
embraces, at another by shrill scoldings and threats which never 
materialised, were, in the long run, people of no account what- 
ever. He learnt it both by precept. and example. His own 
petticoats, in an age when baby boys wore them for longer than 
they do now, were stripped from him by his grandfather's orders 
at the earliest possible date. 

“Breech him! Do you hear what I say?” said the Squire 
to his eldest daughter, adding a full-blooded witticism which sent 
her from the room red to the tips of her ears; and the child was 
accordingly breeched before his second birthday. 

On his third birthday his grandfather gave him a spaniel 
pup of his own famous breed, and departed the same morning for 
Lincoinshire, where he had bought a great stretch of fenland for 
the purpose of wildfowling. When he returned three days later 
it was to be appealed to by both sides as to whether the small 
dog was to be allowed to sleep on, and even in, the small child’s 
bed. 

“ Why not?” asked the Squire, and amplified his question 
on such outrageous lines that his daughters retired trembling, to 
ask one another whether the situation could be borne any longer, 
while the Little Squire openly exulted over them and refused to 
go to bed that night until it suited him. 

\ few years later he was sitting with his grandfather after 
dinner, drinking his half-glass of port, his six aunts having filed 






from the room and shaken their 
curls at the idea, but not until 
they were on the other side of the 
door. <As he grew older he became 
more and more the compxnion of 
his grandfather. Ile was given a pony and taken to meets of 
the hounds directly his legs were long enough to grip a saddle. 
He hunted regularly from his seventh birthday. <A little gun 
was made specially for him, and he had his powder-flask and 
everything complete at the age when most little boys had to be 
content with a popgun; in fact, he was the complete little 
sportsman. But at eight years of ave he read with difficulty, 
wrote like a baby and had a mere nodding acquaintance with 
the multiplication table. 

The Rev. Giles Clinton, Rector of Kencote, was a hage, 
full-Lodied man, who loved a horse and hated a priest. His 
weight alone prevented his rivalling the feats of his eldest brother 
in the hunting-field, and he knew the points of a hound better 
than any other man in the county. He had an explosive temper, 
but beneath it a fund of cool common-sense, upon which those 
who knew him placed great reliance. Ile was also a very fair 
scholar. To him = his. niece, Miss Laura Clinton, tearfully 
appealed when the Little Squire, from being unwilling to do 
many lessons, came to the point when he refused to do any at all. 
Miss Laura had a taste for letters, and had even contributed a 
poem to Messrs. Dow and Runagate’s “ Keepsake Annual.” It 
was entitled, “ Lines Written in a Country Churchyard,” and 
began, 

Whene’er I cast my eves around 

Upon this plot of sacred ground, 
and proceeded to develop the idea that sooner or later the 
proudest as well as the lowliest must die, and in due course be 
buried. She had undertaken the Little Squire’s early education 
with some enthusiasm, hoping to endue him with some of het 
own taste for polite letters. But the attempt had been a dismal 
failure. She loved the young scrapegrace far too much to exercise 
wholesome discipline over him, and it is doubtful whether she 
possessed the mental or bodily strength to subdue him, even if 
she had not been so handicapped. If she hardened her heart, and 
drew her father’s attcntion to her charge’s truancy and disobedience, 
the Squire would fix her with a mild eye and quote a couplet from 
“« Lines Written in a Country Churchyard,” and say that for his 
part he would rather that the boy rode straight and shot straight 
than be brought up to write such stuffas that; and Aunt Laura 
would retire hurt. So the Rector took the matter in hand, and 
after his niece’s woeful tale marched straight up to the big house 
and into his brother's study, where the Squire was tying a fly. 

“Thomas,” he said, “young Edward's ignorance is a 
disgrace to you and all of us. Something must be done about 
a 

The Squire looked at him, bland innocence on his features, 
and said, sweetly, “ | was thinking of sending him down to you 
every morning to learn his grammar; his Aunt can’t hold him. 
But | expect you have forgotten all you ever knew, and are too 
lazy to put yourself out about it.” 

The Rector, huge, red, protuberant-eyed, banged down his 
hard felt hat on the table. ‘“ Lazy!” 
angry offence. 


he echoed ina voice of 
“That's the worst insult I’ve had from you yet; 
and | never come into this house but what I get insulted.” 

“Gad! | wish I'd got your job,” pursued his brother. “ As 
good a house as mine fot a bac helor and as go vl al cellar of 
port! A thousand a year, and nothing in the world to do but 
enjoy yourself! Why didn’t our father bring me up to the 
Church ?” 

The Rector’s eyes protruded still further, and his face grew 
redder. “ You in the Church!” he snorted. “ You haven't got 
the brains to be a clerk. A pretty figure you would cut in th 
pulpit!” 

* Don't lose your temper, Giles. You will get apoplexy one 
of these days. What's to be done with the boy ?” 
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The Rector sat down heavily in an armchair. With a curious 
sort of gobbling motion of the throat he seemed to conclude the 
preliminary round of personalities and prepare himself for the 
business on which he had come. * The boy must go to school,” 
he said 

“Edward is going to Eton wien he’s twelve years old, and 


he'll go to Cambridge like his father before him. If he don’t 
tick to his books when the time comes for books, as well as he 
sticks to his little horse now, he'll find his grandfather will have 
something to sav to 1 

“It will be a very good thing for him to go to Eton, or to 
any other big school—if they'll take him. He will be with other 
boys of his age, or older, and he'll learn his place in the world.” 

“His place in the world will be Squire of Kencote, and he 
is not going to school to learn that.” 

“Ile will go to school to forget it for a few years, and no 
harm done either. Which was the better Squire of Kencote, | 
should like to know-—our uncle, the beau, or our father, the 
merchant 2? The one had learnt to rule himself, and when he 
came to rule his estate he ruled it wisely. The other learnt 
neither the one nor the other.” 

“You think my grandson is shaping like our Uncle Horace ? 
You should buy yourself a pair of spectacles, Giles.” 

“1 don't say that; but when he goes to school he will have 
boys as good as himself, and better, to pit his wits against. He 
won't bully them, as he is learning to bully his aunts and the 
grooms. But | would point out to you, Thomas, that boys of 
twelve are expected to do more than read a little and write a 
little and add two and two at a big school. Are you going to 
send the young Squire of Kencote to Eton knowing less than the 
boys who scare the rooks from your wheat ?”’ 

‘He is learning of bis Aunt Laura. If she doesn’t know 
she’s a fool by this time it is because she is too stupid to take a 
hint. She has no authority over the boy, and, of course, he is 
not going to learn for her. You had better take him, Giles. It 
will give you something to do.” 

“] ama fair scholar, Thomas, but I have not the power of 
imparting learning.” 

* You have the power to impart a good swishing, 1 suppose, 
if the young rascal won't stick to his book. I’m not going to 
send him away from home.” 

*You had better send him to Bathgate Grammar School 
till he is ready for Eton. Hecan come home every Saturday 
and go back on Mondays.” 

“ What, with all the young shopkeepers! That’s a sensible 
suggestion.” 

“It is. Our father was a shopkeeper, if it comes to that. 
\nd they are not all shopkeepers. ‘The farmers send their sons 
there, the warmest of ’em, and a good few of the clergy, and so 
on. If the boy can’t stand on his own feet and make himself 
respected among his neighbours, high and low, he had better 
begin to learn. They will ground him well, and when the time 
comes for him to go to Eton you will have no cause to be 
ashamed of him.” 

“Hm! The Squire sat considering. ‘ The school isn’t 
what it was,” he said. “ Bat it’s an old toundation. Edward 
wouldn't be the first Clinton to learn his Latin grammar there, 
eh?” 

“] know Marvell, the head-master—a good scholar and 
stands no nonsense. I'll go over and see him. The half begins 
on Monday fortnight, and the boy had better be ready to go 
then.” 

And so, with some further discussion, it was settled. 

“You know, Giles, that isn't a bad idea of yours,” said the 
Squire, at the end of the conversation. “ The boy will live here 
all his life, please God, and the better he knows his tenants, the 
better he will look after the property. Old Burton sends his boys 
to Bathgate, and Winnington of Coldharbour, and several of 
‘em.”’ 

* Good lord!’ exclaimed the Rector. “It’s eleven o'clock. 
| said I'd ride over to Hatherley’s and have a look at those 
puppies he’s walking, at half-past. 1 must be getting along.” 

* Well, come up and dine, Giles. I want you to try that '47 
I've laid down. ‘That is going to be a very fine wine.” 

“You had better keep it for the boy, Thomas. I would 
rather have a bottle of the ‘20."’ , 

“So you shall, oldfellow. We'll havea bottleapiece. Well, 
good-bye for the present. T’ive o'clock sharp, mind.” 

So the Little Squire rode over on his pony to the old town of 
Bathgate, and his luggage followed him on a cart. He took up 
his residence in the house of the head-master, who boarded a 
score or so of boys of all ages, from eight to nineteen, and, 
assisted by a small but efficient staff, gave a sound, classical 
education to about a hundred. Bathgate was an old school, and 
a good one, but it was certainly rather rough. ‘The scholars 
were farmers’ sons and tradesmen's sons, and a few parsons’ 
sons, but the Little Squire at that time was the only repre- 
sentative of his class, although in days gone by many of 
the landed gentry had sent their boys to Bathgate Grammar 
School, 
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The Little Squire was immensely pleased at the new 
departure. He was a sturdy urchin and handy with his fists, 
and plunged into the rough and tumble of school life with great 
zest. He took it quite for granted that his position as the future 
Squire of Kencote would be recognised among his new com- 
panions as readily as it was among the village boys with whom 
he sometimes played, and for the rest he was prepared to take 
his part in whatever was on foot and win his way by superior 
merit. But he had not been at school a day before he was 
disillusioned. Boys do not demand from one another a high 
standard of learning, or diligence, but the Little Squire’s 
ignorance of letters was so abysmal as to afford mirth to his new 
school-fellows. He was far below the standard of the lowest 
form, and was handed over for instruction to the head-master’s 
daughter, a strong-minded young woman, who thought nothing 
of rapping him over the head with her knuckles if he was 
inattentive, and was never tired of pointing out to him how 
disgraceful it was for a boy of his years to be so ignorant. 
This view was also expressed in various forms of derision by 
his school-fellows; and Masters, the draper’s son, a year younger 
than himself, put out his tongue at him—boys did that to each 
other in those days—as he sat in a corner of the big schoolroom 
with his governess, overwhelmed with shame and trouble. 

After schooi was over for the morning he went up to 
Masters and offered to fight him. Masters accepted the invita- 
tion and was soon laid low; but he was smaller than the Little 
Squire, who derived no kudos from the combat. ‘ Baby, Baby 
Bunting!” yelled the small fry, and he charged into them 
blindly, fists whirling, and presently found himself in single 
combat again with a boy of about his own size and weight, who 
knew a good deal more about the game than he did. They were 
parted by a big boy, almost a young man, who with others 
had watched the quarrel from a distance. This was Winnington, 
the head of the school, and the son of one of the Squire's chief 
tenants, who had been wont to touch his hat to the Little Squire 
when he had met him on his pony riding about Kencote. He 
did not touch his hat now, nor show any consciousness at all of 
social inferiority, but called him “ young Clinton,” and told him 
to be careful how he behaved. 

“ Tle called me a puling baby,” spluttered the Little Squire, 
in deep wrath. 

“ Well, so you are a baby,” said Winnington. “ We don’t 
like ladies teaching in Bathgate School. It’s a disgrace to all of 
us as well as you. You ought to be ashamed of yourself.” 
And Winnington moved away, leaving the Little Squire no less 
surprised than angry. 

But he was ashamed of himself, and learnt more during the 
rest of the week from Miss Marvell than he learnt from his Aunt 
Laura in three years. It was a terrible thing to come into school 
after morning chapel and to retire to a corner with his governess 
while the other boys took their places in their respective forms, 
and he felt it deeply. Its effect on his companions prevented 
them from giving him his due in the activities that occupied 
them out of school hours. In these he could hold his own with 
any boy of his age and with many a good deal older. But that 
frightful degradation of the working hours dogged him through- 
out the day, and it was only by dint of continual and pugnacious 
ageression that he succeeded in keeping up his own self-respect 
and keeping down the taunts of his enemies. 

On Saturday morning a groom rode over from Kencote, 
leading his pony. He mounted and rode off with a gloomy face, 
and the little group of boys who watched him did not call out 
* Baby Bunting,” as they had .one even when he went to the 
wicket to bat. On his pony, a born little horseman, he was the 
superior of any of them, and the liveried groom, riding at a 
respectful distance behind him, represented a social eminence 
more clearly defined in those days than in these. As he rode 
into the park, past the lodge, from the door of which the lodge- 
keeper's wife dropped him a curtsy, he gained for the first time 
a faint impression of the importance of the kingdom ever which 
he was one day to reign. It had never been hidden from him 
since his babyhood that he would have great possessions, but, 
boy-like, he had taken everything for granted and thought of the 
day only and not of the future years. 

He saw the great house, white and massive and rather ugly, 
in front of him on a slight eminence, and it had just the effect ot 
increasing his childish anger against those who had no such. solid 
dignity behind them, but yet had treated him with contumely. 
The impression was not formulated in his mind, and as he dis- 
mounted before the porticoed doorway and saw his aunts grouped 
in a bunch of smiling spinsterhood to greet him, he said only, 
* Aunt Laura, why didn’t you teach me more?” This was the 
note of his two days at home. His aunts, pleased enough to 
welcome their dear torment, were not above enjoying a mild 
revenge, and his grandfather laughed at him when he poured out 
the tale of his woes. He thought that the stable boys grinned at 
him behind his back, and that all the village, gathered in the 
church on Sunday, must know of the indignities to which he had 
been subjected. When he had ridden off again early on Monday 
morning the Squire and the Rector chuckled with one another. 
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‘“They are teaching him what he’s worth,” said the 
KXtector. 

“I'll wager he'll be up to them in no time,” said the 
oquire. 

On the next Saturday morning he came home more angry 
than ever. Matters had reached a crisis. Winnington, the son 
of a Kencote farmer, had licked him, Edward Clinton, the future 
Squire of Kencote, for being “coxy.’’ Surely, his grandfather 
would never stand that. Winnington’s father must be turned 
out of his farm, and the whole family reduced to beggary for 
such an outrage. 

The Squire had already had the story. Mr. Marvell, the 
erim-visaged head-master, had ridden over to tell it to his friend, 
the Rector. ‘He bragged about his ponies and his dogs and his 
gun, and I don’t know what—his clothes, too, I believe,” he 
said. “ Young Winnington was quite right to give him a hiding. 
\ boy is what he’s worth in my school, and I don’t care who he 
is Outside it.” 

“Quite right,” said the Rector; “ my brother won't 
mind.” 

‘*It he does,” said the head-master, “you will have my 
young gentleman back on your hands. I’m glad enough to have 
the boy, Clinton, though he knows less than any of them; but 
l’m not going to have the school turned upside down for him ; 
he'll be treated like the rest.” 

So when the Littie Squire poured out his story and demanded 
instant reprisals, his grandfather laughed at him as before. Then 
he took a sovereign out of his pocket. 

* Now I'll tell you what you'll do,” he said. ‘ You'll give 
that to young Winnington with my compliments, you'll thank 
him for giving you a hiding, and you'll tell him to give you 
another one whenever you ferget to behave yourself like a 
gentleman.” 

The Little Squire was so astonished that he could only 
stare at his grandfather with open mouth. 

‘“*T have heard all about it,” said the Squire. “ You have 
been bragging. A gentleman never brags. If you can’t show 
that you’re worth as much as other fellows by what you can do 
yourself, it’s a dirty trick to try and 
crow over them because you have had 
more given to you than they have. 
Do you understand that, now ?” 

The Little Squire, with hanging 
head, thought he did. But for Win- 
nington to give him a hiding ——! 

“Young Winnington’s a_ fine 
fellow,” pursued the Squire. “ He 
has worked himself up to be head of 
the school, and he has a career before 
him. But I don’t care whether he 
has a career or not. He's over you 
where you are at present, and you've 
got to take his orders. When I first 
joined my regiment, my colonel was 
the son of a_ wine - cooper, by 
George! and he was one of the 
finest officers in the Service. A pretty 
thing if men of family had refused to 
serve under him because he had none! 
Eh.” 

The Little Squire was silent. 

“Now you will do what I tell 
you,” concluded his grandfather ; ‘“ and 
don’t come to me with any more 
tales of your schoolfellows’ behaviour 
to you. You've got to make yourself 
respected among them. I’m not going 
to do it for you.” 

When the Little Squire reached 
the school on Monday morning, the 
boys were in the yard waiting to go 
into chapel. Winnington, a tall, dark- 
haired youth with a grave face, was 
standing under the cloisters with a few 
others of the sixth form. 

The Little Squire marched up to 
him resolutely, his cheeks aflame. 
There were one or two faint cries of 
“Baby Bunting,” but for the most 
part the boys waited in silence for 
what should happen. He had his 
audience. He held out the sovereign 
to Winnington. 

“My grandfather sends you this 
with his compliments,” he said. “ He 
said I was to thank you for giving me 
a licking, and he hopes you will give 
me another if | ever brag again.” 

There was a moment's silence. 
Winnington took the coin which was C. FE. Wanless. 
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offered him, and held it in his hand without saying any 


thing. The Little Squire relieved the tension by bursting 
into tears. He was a very small boy, and he had taken a 
very big fence. But nobody cried “ Baby Bunting,” and 


he dried his eyes in a moment. The chapel bell began 
to ring, and Winnington took him by the shoulder and 


led him up the stairs before them all. 


A SCOTCH ‘ 
. FISHING VILLAGE. 


HE East Coast of Morayshire, flat and sandy, has a 
charm of its own. Its climate is the most rainiess in 
the North; the air is full of ozone, keen and crisp 
The broken range of Ross and Sutherland hills, lying 
long and low across the firth, where it runs up from the 

North Sea, shows exquisite changes, from azure blue to the 
purple of a plum, and the sea, breaking on the bar, changes its 
hues like a wood-pigeon’s neck. The little grey village of 
lindhorn lies along the firth, nestling into the sandhills which lie 
heaped behind the bar. A few lodging-houses have sprung up 
facing the bay, but the real life of the village lies behind them, 
there and on the shingly beach below. ‘The fishermen’s houses 
are all built very low, one storey only, of white marl, with thick 
walls and heavy thatch and windows like small eyes, deep-set to 
escape the fierce wind that sweeps across the coast in winter, and 
against which a strong man can hardly stand. lTindhorn was a 
settlement of the Norway rovers in the days of Rollo, and such 
names as Storm and Ival and Vangel still bear witness to the 
coming of the sea kings, who drove their long keels up the firth 
1,000 years ago from * Noroway ow’r the faem.” Inthe 
eighteenth century it was a busy port, and prosperous merchants 
built the one or two good stone houses that still remain, with 
charming stucco decorations within and the names of the owners 
in the stone lintels of the porch. “ John and Rose Margaret 
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E. H.R. Hillsworth THE COCKLE-FISHER,. 
in ice in small oblong boxes, and the collecting of the ice is 
another source of employment. It comes down the river in 
the spring in great floating blocks and is stored in low ice-houses. 
If it fails, a supply has to be obtained from Norway; but this 
has only happened once in the last twenty years, : 

\ very busy trade is done in white tish, “haddies” and 


floonder,” with an occasional cod Lhe boats for the capture of 
these are owned or hired by parties of men, eight to each boat— 
seven to row in calm weather and one to steer ina wind. If you 
ask why one of the seven rowers should not steer on an emergency, 
there is no answer but the equivalent to the Venetian fisher’s 
*‘C’e costume. That is the custom, and nothing can supersede it. 
When the load of fish comes home the women and boys hurry 


wats, and as each is beached a row of white 
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stones is ranged on the sand, one to each man and one over. 
Then the fish are dealt out in piles with surprising rapidity, and 
the pile over goes to keep the boat in repair. A purchaser in 
Findhorn mikes an arrangement with a special woman, and no 
matter how fine a fish may fall to another's share, it is as much 


as Mrs. Macfarlane’s or Mrs. Angus’s eyes are worth to interfere 
with Mrs. Maggs or Mrs. Johnstone. ‘They tell you it is “a pu 
leevin'’’; but there is no real poverty in Findhorn, and the 


children are well dressed and hearty, though the majority go bare 
footed. 

There remains yet another source of wealth. This is “a 
gran’ place for the mussel.’ Nowhere else between this ant 
Leith will this useful mollusc, indispensable to white fishing, 
domicile itself, and all the summer through “the fishin’” of tne 
whole East of Scotland comes in here to 
replenish its stock of bait. You see gangs 
of brown, sturdy fishwives, their short 
“coats” lifted over little black trousers 
and bare feet, and wearing beautifully- 
starched caps, trot by with great creels 
on their backs. They are waiting for the 
mussel-boats to come in off the beds, and 
some have come from as far off as Burg 
head, nine miles away. The mussels 
cluster thick on sharp reefs that lie half 
across the bar, and at low water the 
“scarps” stand out a rich black against 
the yellow sand. All around they lie in 
thick shoals in the mussel-beds, drifting 
with the tide, and easily shovelled up 
by shallow nets fastened to poles. \s 
the boats bring in their load the women 
and children cluster round and pile the 
shells into creels. Then all are emptied 
on to one huge pile and the mussels are 
sold--a big basket for 1s.—and as each 
basket is handed to its purchaser it is 
taxed and checked by the longshorem«an, 
who stands by with note-book and pencil, 
for mussels are Crown property. 

Ihe Findhorn dames. stagger with 
their share along the beach and proceed 
to mark it out in “mussel gardens,” 
squares marked upon the beach with 
white pebbles, like a child's play-place, 
and set just below high-water mark. Here 
the mussels grow and fatten and are sold 
for the market or used for bait. The 
task of shelling the fish and baitins the 
lines falls to the women, who sit on the 
beach opetiing the ‘shells deftly with a 
sharp knife. They work very quickly, but 
as each man requires a line and it is 
rooyds. long, with a baited hook at inter- 
vals of tyd., and as there will be seven 
men to a boat, the task is no light one. 
Such as it is, etiquette forbids the men 
engaging in it even on the idlest days; 
the stalwart fellows in blue jerseys and 
fishing boots who lounge upon the pier, 
pipe in mouth, may nurse the baby but 
may not bait their own lines. Even the 
young unmarried men are forced to pay 
a girl at 3d. a day to do the work. 

The mussel-beds want planting afresh 
about every ten years. \t one time the 
industry in this village was worth £600 a 


year. It has been allowed to vo down, 
but, if properly managed, would bring in 
double that amount. These mussels are 


Mytilis edulis, delicate shell-fish which 
must not be confounded with the horse 
mussel (Mediolus mediola), a large, coarse 


and uneatable kind The demand for 
Copyright good, well-fattened mussels is practically 


unlimited in Scotch and English factory 
towns, and if something like the bouchots in use in the mussel 
industry in France could be started, the output might be 
enormously increased. The bouchot is an enclosure of posts, 
driven in near high-water mark, in the form of a triangle and 
wattled to about 1ft. from the ground. The mussels are mad: 
into small parcels wrapped in netting and tied to the posts 
where they are found to increase far more rapidly in size and 
flavour than do those which lie on the shore or sea-bottom. It 
costs from £40 to £50 to erect a full-sized bouchot, and it is 
reckoned to return at least that amount per annum. The 
Local Government Board some fourteen years ago issued a 
circular offering, as a special encouragemeut, to let the coast 
at low rates to anyone inclined to develop this industry in 
Scotland; but, so far, red tape and other difficulties have 
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frustrated attempts to take advantage of the offer. But no 
doubt there is money to be made by it here, as well as in 
the Bay of Aiguillon, where hundreds earn their living by 
bouchots, which tradition says were invented by an Irishman in 
the thirteenth century. ; ' ELM. P. 


THE INITIAL FLIGHT 
OF SMALL BIRDS. 


HI writer once asked a scientist to observe the small 
birds and try to analyse their first movement in flight. 
Did they raise their wings first or spring first? The 
scientist was a Span'ard, a man of grave demeanour, 
It was a plea- 
sure to see the care 
with which he watched 
sparrows, robins and 
tits flying from the 
crumb-table. He 
would form no hasty 
judgment. At last 
came his verdict, ex- 
pressed in Latin, for 
his English did not 
come readily to his 
tongue: “Sine dubio 
inprimis saliunt.”” Now 
photography was just 
beginning to teach me 
that this was wrong, 
and that the birds un- 
doubtedly did not 
spring first, but  re- 
mained absolutely still 
until wings and _ tail 
were raised. (See 
Country Lire, De 
cember 23rd, 1903, and 
July 4th, rgo8.) I was 
so elated with my new- 
found discovery that 
for a time | was 
tempted to declare 
that birds started to fly without any spring at all. A small 
bird flying off the hand exerts such a gentle pressure, that 
it is oiten not noticeable, and I tried to explain the apparent 
spring off by the action of the wings and tail, denying the use of 
the legs. Lut evidence was too strong for me. In the sweet 
month of May, | had often noticed birds, like the chaffinch in the 
first illustration, prowling about apple and pear blossom in search 
of grubs and caterpillars. When the birds were frightened and 
flew, | saw the tell tale shower of blushing petals. The spring 
from the feet in starting to fly had dislodged them. What is the 
force of this initial spring, and what relation does it bear to the 
weight of the bird? These were the questions | set myself to 
answer. It was necessary to entice the garden birds, by means 
of the attraction of nut-crumbs, to come on to a pair of scales 
and register their weight and the force of the spring off in flight. 
The mere weighing of the birds was not difficult, at any rate in 
the case of blue tits and robins. These birds saw nothing to 
suspect in the pair of scales at my window, and readily hopped 
on to eat the nut-crumbs. By adjusting the small weights, I was 
soon able to ascertain the exact weight of my little bird visitors. 
The smallness of their weight surprised me. Proud of my new 
knowledge, I asked an ornithologist who knew the garden birds 
exceptionally well, and had often fed them on his hand, how 
much a 
blue tit 
weighed. 
“Oh, not 
much; very 
little in- 
deed,” Was 
the answer. 
* But how 
much 
Hlow man 
ounces?” 
“Well, 
about two 
Ounces, 
I smiled 
triumph 
antly. | had 
; weighed 
: . several 


GET1ING USED 10 THE SCALES. full - grown 
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blue tits, well filled with nut-crumb, that morning. Thei 
average weight was $oz.! One frosty morning | weighed 
four robin redbreasts. They hopped confidently on to the 
scales one after the other with but a few minutes’ interval. 
Their average weight was just under the ounce. Chaffinches 
weighed just over the ounce. 

Che difficulty now was to measure the spring off. The birds 
would kick off from the edge of the scale, exerting side pressure 
rather than downward pressure. I lowered the position of the 
scales, so that the birds when frightened would have to fly up 
into the air to make their escape by the open window. | tried 


blue tits with oz. against them, but it was much too heavy. 
Phe most vigorous spring off would not lower it. Finally, afte: 
a number of experiments, | found that the blue tits when they 
sprang up in flight most vigorously could just depress a oz. 
weight. They weighed each goz. They could, therefore, exert 
a pressure in the 
spring off equal to a 
third of their own 
weight. A friend has 
questioned the accu 
racy of this measure 
ment owing to— the 
neglect of the vis 
mertia of the = scales 
which is brought into 
play by the sudden 
spring of the bird. It 
seems to me that with 
a small force acting, 
and a small pair of 
scales, this wis inertia 
is practically inap 
preciable and can be 
neglec ted. However, 
to satisfy my friend 
1 have repeated and 
conlirmed my experi- 
ments with a spring 
balance, which has 
been far easier to 
work with, but | 
think not so accurate 
when dealing with 


PEAR BLOSSOM. fractions of an 


ounce. Only this 
afternoon, by means of a few mealworms and a large sto -k 
of patience, | coaxed a missel-thrush on to the balance, 
as depicted in one of the illustrations. The bird weighed 
about 4o0z., and in springing off seemed to deflect the needle 
almost another 202. The exact amount I could not be certain of. 
A deflection of a litthe under 20z., or of the third of the weight of 
the bird, 
exactly 
Sc @ees <« 
Ss po n dl S 
with my 
previous 
experi- 
ments with 
blue tits 
and robins 
on the 
S ales. 

To sum 
up my ob- 
servations 
briefly. The 
initial 
spring of a 
small bird 
in flight 
follows the 





first uprais 
ingot wings 
and tail, 


BLUE TIT JUST BEFORE THE SPRING. 


is simultaneous with the first down stroke of the wings, and is 
roughly equal in force to a third of the bird’s weight. Larget 
birds, as far as the writer has had opportunities to observe them, 
begin their flight in the same way, though usually all the actions 


are slower and more easy to observe. Some time ago | watched 
carefully some seagulls flying off buoys in the river Tyne. They 
quietly raised and expanded their wings, and then sprang up 
into the air with the first down stroke. During last winter 
I had a tame kestrel. In starting to fly it would first 


slowly loosen and expand its wings, then often would pause a 
moment before beginning the down stroke and making the spring 
off. This particular bird had been taken from a nest in Southern 
Kussia, near Odessa. On April ist of last year, when the bird 
was nearly three years old, | gave it its liberty and was curious 
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et { ld | ive. It had never been at large bef 
ind so had had no opportunities of flying more than a few feet at 
u tine My kestrel flew well up into the air in a spiral ascent, 
en hovered, as to the manner born, and screamed with delight 
Then it gradually 1 on extended, slightly-moving wings and 
i uried eastward out of sight by the westerly breeze. Lhe 
bird, though on its first voyage, seemed to have nothing to learn 

of the mysteries of flight. BERNARD DuTLER. 


A REMARKABLE. 


‘ y 
LBADGER-DI/G. 
Hl ther week | chanced to be walking in the fields 
between Leatherhead and Dorking, and espied an 
elderly labourer on a hilltop beckoning to me. Walking 
towards the man, | concluded he had tracked a fox to 
earth and wanted me to come and try to bolt it with 
terrier, The old fellow, a lover of manly sport and a sports 
man to the tips of lis blunt fingers, is in the habit of keeping 
me posted up in the movements of the wild creatures of the 
district, the hunting that takes place and any outdoor event in 
which he knows | am interested. Some distance before | came 
up to him it was evident that he was in a state of great excite 


ment. 
* Hallo, what's the matter now I enquired, 
lle motioned me to get down on my hands and knees, and 


clapping a pair of field-glasses to my eyes, told me to look in the 


direction of some yew trees on a hillside, bleak and desolate. 
\iter the passing of a few moments | could just discern a 
blackish-looking object shambling leisurely away straight ahead. 
| looked up at my companion. 


* A badger,” he exclaimed, “ that’s what ‘er be,” taking the 
classe and tollowing the creature « iverly 
\ badger at this time of the day !"’ I 1 plied. “Surely you 
are mistaken. lo me it looked like an otter.” 
lis a badger,” the labourer contradicted, “and ‘er ’as just 
nie to ground, 


We both set out for the spot where we calculated we should 


find the earth, nor did we meet with disappointment. We found 
i very large hole, and by the claw-marks around and about the 
mouth satished ourselves that at least two badgers were 
inhabiting it. Larly on the following morning, the writer, the 
labourer and two others, with six terriers and spades, shovels and 
picks, set out for the earth from a neighbouring town ina small 


dog-cart built for three that creaked and swayed perilously 
beneath its heavy load. It had been decided to make an attempt 
to dig the badgers out and thus rescue them from the unkind 


fate that, save in certain and rare districts, always overtakes the 


badger sooner or later in these days of extensive and careful 


ame-preserving. At the earth we were met by a gamekeepet 
and a tew others, and, throwing aside superfluous clothing, were 
oon all hard at work. A plucky, reliable terrier was first of all 


ent to ground, and had no sooner disappeared than, to the joy of 
all of us, was heard throwing tongue. ‘This was the sign for us 
to prostrate ourselves over an area of half-a-dozen square yards 
and listen intently in order to discover the best spot at which to 
tart the digging. My friend, the elderly labourer, whose hearing, 
in spite of his years, is worthy of being classed with that of a 
Highland stag, hit upon it in the twinkling of an eye, and taking 
is his guide the plainness with which the snarling, barking and 
rumbling of the dog could be heard, told us that the badger or 


badgers were not more than 2ft.in the ground. The soil was 
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soft and the digging easy—indeed, so easy that, before you couid 
have said * Jack Robinson,” the hole had been broken into and, 
what was more to the point, on the very top of the terrier and 
what was recognised to be a cub. It was but the work of a few 
seconds to rescue the little creature from the terrier’s grip, 
discover that it had not been hurt and pop it into asack. A 
badger in less than half-an-hour! The old labourer was being 
bent double with laughter and was vowing he had never seen ot 
heard “the likes before.” 

lxpecting to find more cubs and the sow, we renewed our task 
with the enthusiasm of schoolboys. Another terrier w rigvled its 
well-proportioned body deep down into the darkness of the badgers’ 
home, and was presently heard giving tongue. The barking 
was most distinct from the mouth of the burrow, but could not 
be definitely located. So it was decided to follow the main hole 
for a time, especially as we were digging ona steep hillside. A 
quarter of an hour’s hard work resulted in the discovery that 
the braying came from a branch hole, which, alas! led down 
beneath the roots of a giant tree. My elderly friend, the 
labourer, pulled a face as long as a June day and as gloomy as 
a London fog; while down went all picks and spades, and again 
we prostrated ourselves on the cold, damp soil to try and locate 
the barking; but it was only so much precious time wasted. 
There was nothing to be done but to follow in further. ‘This 
necessitated cutting through many thick and nasty roots and 
moving a good ton of more or less stones and gravel; but * blooded” 
as we had been by the taking of the little cub, we made light ot 
the task. “All comes to those who work” was our motto. Sud 
denly the barking ceased, and a moment later the dog, hot and 
panting, slunk 
out into the 
sunshine, and 
a little bitch, 
with the piuc k 
ota mad bull, 
skipped 
eagerly for- 
ward and took 
his place. 
Then, after a 
deal of rum- 
bling about, 
we heard the 
braying begin 
again, and 
this tine com- 
paratively 
close to the 
sutlace, and 
but 5yds. from 
the original 
entrance and 
Syds. trom 
where the cub 
had been « ap- 
tured. This 
was more en- 
couraging,and 
the digging 
now went on 
at a hot and 
furious pace. 
Kver and 
again there 
Was a pause, 
but only to 
make sure that 
the bitch had not moved. During one of these pauses the barking 
changed to bitter yelping, and we knew that the bitch was being 
severely punished. Notwithstanding, a good half-hour went by 
before the plucky little creature returned to us, when a briet 
examination revealed the fact that she had been badly attacked 
from behind by, presumably, the sow. She struggled desperately 
to get back into the earth, bu’, bleeding freely and very tired, we 
said she should have the rest which she had earned. By driving 
the quarry from beneath the roots of the tree, which no one 
doubted she had done, we felt that she had saved us at least an 
hour’s painful digging. Another good bitch was ready to tak 
her place, and was soon throwing tongue in good form. 

Only a little more digging was now required to expose an 
“oven,” in which, huddled together and quivering with fear, 
there were found two fine cubs. A spade was placed between 
them and the terrier and the main earth, and then they were 
lifted out and examined, and, being found tree from severe bites, 
tied up in sacks. ‘Two and a-half hours had now passed: since 
the dig had begun, and someone suggested a halt for lunch. 
But knowing that the sow would take advantage of the interval 
to dig herself deeper into the ground, we deemed it would be 
wiser to go on with the work. An old dog, noted for his 
cunning and strength, was sent to hold the lady’s attention, and 
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although he cleverly contrived to get her within 4ft. of where we 
were digging, it took us half-an-hour to get her out and into a 
sack. Then, and only then, did we pause to eat and drink. 
During this interval one of the terriers suddenly disappeared, and 
a little later was seen chasing a fox down the hillside. On 
returning from the run the scamp went to ground in a small 
earth some 5oyds. away. Curious to find out how many foxes 
the earth held, we decided to open it, and were amazed, after less 
than an hour's digging, to come across as many as four, all about 
a year old, which were also bagged. Then, on going down the 
hill, two stoats were disturbed in a hedgerow, run to ground, 
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A Berautirut Flrower—tTuHe WINTER CARNATION. 


HAVE been asked to give some information about one 

of the most remarkable developments in flower-land of 

recent years, namely, the progress of the Winter Carnation. 

It has almost taken the place of the Rose for the adornment 

of the home, and many beautiful varieties have lately 
appeared, varieties that are not only of the most exquisite shades, 
but possess strength in all ways. The exhibition of the Winter 
Flowering Carnation Society is one of the flower sights of the 
year ; there one may see the graceful stems, bending with their 
fragrant burden, represented by large bunches, prettily displayed 
to show not only the length of stem, but the beauty of the 
individual bloom. As an enthusiast in Carnations told me 
recently, “they have come to stay.” It is not the American 
growers alone, as some seem to think, who are responsible for 
this beautiful race; the English raisers have been accomplishing, 
too, a great work, and many a nursery is at this season a sea of 
colour—pink, purple, crimson and snowy white—from these tall, 
sturdy plants. In one nursery, that of Messrs. Hugh Low and Co., 
Bush Hill Park, lenfield, one acre of glass houses is devoted to 
these flowers, and in one house there were no fewer than 70,000 
cuttings in sand, and as some indication of the extent of the 
cultivation, about 500,000 shoots are rooted from May until 
October. An erroneous idea concerning the Winter Carnation, 
and one that it is difficult to dispel, is that the plants require 
special treatment, special houses and conditions that frighten 
those to whom gardening on a large scale is impossible. Nothing 
of the kind is required. Experiments have been made to test 
the hardihood of this type of Carnation. Border and _ the 
perpetual-flowering sorts were planted side by side, and the last- 
mentioned withstood 23deg. of frost in January without suffering 
injury. They may therefore be grown with great success not only 
in a cold greenhouse, but in the open air, and young plants put 
out in the open garden in May will flower all the summer. llere 
are a few practical notes: ‘If it is desired to leave the Carnations 
out all the winter, cut them back in autumn when flowering is 
finished. If, however, a slightly-heated or cold greenhouse is 
available, lift the plants during August or September, pot them 
up and transfer them to the greenhouse, where they will continue 
to flower during winter. This is a phase of culture that is at 
present in its infancy, but one that we venture to think will 
become very popular in the near future. A mistake that is oftea 
made in growing these Carnations is in the cutting back of the 
plants at the end of the flowering season or late spring. They 
should be cut hard back so as to induce the formation of 
sturdy shoots during the summer months for flowering the 
following winter.” The Winter-flowering Carnations possess 
many virtues. | have pointed out that they will resist 
frost as valiantly as the border varieties, may be grown 
out of doors or in a cold greenhouse, and the general 
rules to observe are to give an abundance of air at all 
seasons, and the cuttings may be rooted in sand. ‘The plants 
may be grown in pots or planted out in the house, and the 
insidious enemy to the Carnation, called the rust, may be kept 
in check by spraying with methylated spirit and water— 
one part of the former to 100 parts of the latter. Alter the 
flowers are over prune the plants hard back, and the result 
the following year is another flame of colour. This form of 
Carnation is grown chiefly for cutting, and an enormous industry 
has arisen of recent years in this direction, as may be seen in 
the great flower markets. The varieties for which the strongest 
affection is entertained are the following: Enchantress should be 
grown before all others; the colour is a clear, fresh pink, and 
perhaps no flower of recent years has achieved such universa! 
popularity. Britannia is scarlet, a flame of colour. Then there 
are Lady Bountiful, of the purest white; White Perfection ; 
Winsor, deep pink; Robert Craig, scarlet; and Harlowarden, 
the flowers of which are deep crimson. I may mention that the 
plants should have plenty of room in the pots if the desire is 
only to gather the flowers, and they must not be put in 
too deeply. The most - approved soil is somewhat. stiff, 
yellow loam, mixed with one-sixth part of well - decayed 
manure—cow-manure for choice —one-twelfth part wood-ashes, 
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bolted in the twinkling of an eye, and were as quickly snapped 
up by the terriers. A moment later the gamekeeper shot a cat 
which had been living in the fields and woods for at least a 
year, and hitherto had escaped guns and traps in a miraculous 
manner. None of us had for a moment anticipated enjoying 
such good sport in a district so close to London-—indeed, 
but eighteen miles away—and inwardly congratulating  our- 
selves, we made our way back to our headquarters. I am 
glad to be able to say that both the badgers and foxes 
are now roaming a district where they have only the hounds 
to fear. J. C. Brisrow-Nosie. 
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a sprinkling of sand, and a 5in. potful of bone-meal to each 
barrow-load of the mixture advocated. * 


THE BELLADONNA LILY. 
IEW bulbous plants can compare favourably with the beautiful and stately 
Belladonna Lily (Amaryllis Belladonna), which gives us its large pink flowers 
so freely in autumn, yet it is seldom that one meets with it in quantity, a poor 
isolated specimen or two usually being the sole representatives, The plant 
is a native of the Cape of Good Hope, whence bulbs are annually imported by 
the best of our bulb merchants, from whom they can be purchased at the present 
time in a dormant condition, When they have become thoroughly naturalised, 
June is the best month for transplanting when such an operation is necessary, 
but the bulbs are far better when left undisturbed for a number of years 
Assuming that imported dormant bulbs are purchased now, a site must at 
once be selected for their reception, and an ideal one is close under the south 
wall of a warm greenhouse. THlere the bulbs seem to derive just sufficient 
warmth to induce them to thrive, while without this slight protection any 
attempt at their culture usually ends in failure. The natural soil should 
be dug out to a depth of, at least, r8in., some drainage in the form of 
a 4in, thick layer of bricks placed in the bottom, and over this the best 
procurable fibrous loam chopped up rather roughly, with a quart of bone-meal 
added to each barrow-load. If the loam has a preponderance of clay, some 
old mortar may be added with advantage. The bulbs should be planted 
gin. to 1ft. apart and placed so that the top of each is at least Gin, beneath 
the surface. Bulbs treated thus will sometimes flower in the late spring, 
but once acclimatised their flowering season, as stated above, is autumn. — In 
addition to the type there is a lovely variety named kewensis, which has 
flowers of a richer pink colour. A long, narrow border filled with these as 
seen at Kew is a sight long to be remembered 
Put WINTER ACONITE, 

One of the earliest harbingers of spring is the littl: dwarf plant 
popularly called the Winter Aconite, and known to botanists as Eranthis 
hyemalis. Although a humble plant when seen in solitarystate, this little bulbous 
flower is capable of producing a most brilliant display when planted thickly in 
greensward, or used as a foil to beds of deciduous shrubs, the outlines of whose 
stems are sharply defined against the burnished golden carpet of flowers, each of 
which has its collar of green, It is excellent for planting in grass on account 
of its early flowering, as this enables it to finish its growth for the season 
before mowing is begun. Under beds of shrubs, or in grass that need not be 
mown early, seeds are freely produced, and by these means the plants quickly 
perpetuate themselves, so that once established no attention is required. 
Yellow may not be a colour that appeals to all tastes; but the flowers, coming 
as they do so quickly after, and sometimes even in, the dull days of winter, 
form a welcome contrast to their usually dreary surroundings. The tubers can 
be purchased at about 2s. per hundred, and all who admire these little plants 
should make a note of them for ordering early next autumn, 

A Curious SHRUB FOR A WALL 

Those who desire a shrub of unusual character for planting against a 
south wall might do worse than select that known as Colletia cruciata, 
which, although introduced to this country as long ago as 1824 from 
Rio de la Plata, is but seldom met with in English gardens, It is 
practically leafless, the foliage being represented by green spines, which 
are flattened and triangular in shape, these being arranged in pairs, and 
each pair set at right angles to the next, so as to form a sort of cross ; hence 
its second name. Owing to the colour of these spines, a plant in winter is a 
conspicuous and interesting subject. When the flowers appear they come as 
small clusters from the base of the spines and are very small, their colour 
being a dirty greenish white. This shrub is also sometimes known as 
Colletia bictonensis, and belongs to the same family as the Sea Buckthorn, 
Another Colletia, known as C. spinosa or C. horrida, has formidable- 
looking spines that are rounded instead of flat. These shrubs should have 
somewhat isolated positions allocated to them, as when grown among 
other subjects their peculiar traits are not so conspicuous. The Colletias 
delight in a deeply-worked, well-drained soil of a medium character, 
and given this they are not d fficult to manage. Although spoken of as 
being hardy in the South of England, they should, as stated above, be given 
the shelter of a wall facing south to which the branches may be loosely 
fastened. These shrubs cannot be regarded as at all beautiful, and one would 
hesitate to recommend their culture where only a small or medium-sized 
collection of shrubs can be accummodated; but where there is room fora 
specimen or two, and where curious plants are appreciated, there the 
Colletias named above shoul! find a home. Propagation is effected 
by cuttings made from half-ripened shoots some Sin, long, these being 
inserted firmly in well-drained pots of sandy soil in a greenhouse or slightly- 
warmed frame, where they will root with comparative ease. They should, 
when rooted, be potted into larger pots and then plunged in ashes in a coll 
frame until well established before planting them in their permanent quarters, 
spring being the best season for planting, as then the young specimens 
become well established before the cold days of winter. F. W. H, 
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EKNPLAINED in the first part of this essay that 
Pierrefonds had been thoroughly restored, both inside 
and out, by Viollet le Due. lo give some idea of the 
exactitude with which he could be guided by the walls 
on which he tirst began his labours, | may add that 
the whole external shell of the great donjon in’ the court- 
yard wa perfectly preserved, with the height of every 


torey clearly marked. fragments of its entrance gateway 

re found in tl moat and fitted into the original cuttings 
in the thickne of the old wall. The stonework for receiving 
the treads of variou taircases wa till nearly perfect. The 
“oubhettes” of Pierrefonds in the Tower of King Arthur, at the 
angle on the left hand of the entrance, are almost the only genuine 
mstructions of the kind | know. Where very little was left 
thove uund the foundations easily discoverable beneath the 
oil preserved the whoie plan of the upper masonry. ‘The frame 
work of the original windows was found amony the débris and 
was all replaced in its orminal positions. Ikven the slope ol 
the roofs was often indicated in the lines left upon adjacent 
towers and walls. kvery possible indication of the original 
vorkmanship was preserved with the greatest reverence and used 
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with the most careful accuracy. All new work was modelled on 
the inspiration of the old; and if those who object to Viollet le 
luc as a sculptor will once go up the towers of Notre Dame in 
Paris and tell me which of the famous “ chiméres” on their 
vallery are original and which have been “ restored,” [ shail have 
a slightly greater for their criticisms of “ restorations.” 
lhe true creative art is not a servile copying of detail; it is the 
reproduction of the spirit based on knowledge of the letter; and 
for this no one has ever been better qualified than Viollet le Duc, 
of whom [ shall say no more here. His work may speak for 
itself. My only task has been to make you see it before you 
hastily condemn it. 

The architect of Louis d'Orléans had a clear plan in his head, 
which he carried out with the most artistic and logical complete- 
ness. On the ground floor were store-houses and magazines with 
as few exits and entrances as possible. The external walls of the 
towers, especially on the side of the entrance, were hugely thick 
and almost solid up to the height of the entrenchments beyond, 
in order to resist all possibility of subterranean mining. [very 
vate was doubly defended, every entrance from without led 
but the mistakes 
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through a guarded angle to its second postern. 
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precaution, therefore, so to distribute them among the defences 
of such a castle as Pierrefonds that, if they meditated treachery, 
they would find it very difficult to reach the Duke himself. This 
is why the soldiers’ apartments are co carefully cut off from the 
donjon of Pierrefonds in which the Prince and his family 
resided, and in which all the apartments were provided that his 
stately luxury could need. Something of what that luxury meant 
can be seen from the walls and carvings rightly reconstituted by 
Viollet le Duc and photographed by Mr. Evans for these pages. 
Little of the rude stone of its external armour appeared among 
the carved and gilt wood, the tapestries, the silken hangings that 
made the living-rooms of a feudal palace blaze with colour. If 
security from outward enemies, 


its masters knew the value 
they valued no less highly the possibilities of comfort and of 
beauty within doors. ‘The square donjon, itself one of the finest 
pieces of architecture of its time or country, contains the great 
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hall, which was the centre of the life of the castle. At its 
entrance door are Charlemagne’s five heroes—Turpin (the 
Archbishop), Roland, Charlemagne, Oliver and William of 
Orange. Carved on the panels are the escutcheons of the 
Constables of France from the tenth century to 1418. Above 
the chimney-piece, within, are the nine noble ladies who 
were originally commemorated at Coucy and at Ferté 
Milon also, though only such drawings as those of Du Cerceau 
remain of the beauties that once made Coucy famous. Ilere 
at Pierrefonds you may see Semiramis, Deifemme, Lampédo, 
Hippolyta, Deiphile, Thamyris, Tanqua, Menelippa and 
Penthesilia, carved from the designs of Viollet le Duc (now 
in the Trocadero) by the sculptor Gaudran, who chose his 
models from such famous ladies at the Court of the Second 
Empire as Princess Anna Murat, the Empress Eugénie, 
the Duchess of Bassano, or the wile of Marshal Canrobert. 
Several fragments of the original statues, too mutilated to 
be used again, are preserved in the Salle d’Armes. It was 
in the hall, beneath these Heroines Nine, that Lous 
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THE NINE VALIANT LADIES 


IN THE SALLE D’ARMES. “COUNTRY LIFE.” 
d’Orléans and his successors sat in State, dispensing justice, 
ordering prisoners away to the many dungeons of the castle, 
to torture in the Alexander Tower, or to death upon the 
castle ramparts. In one of the cells beneath the Tower of 
Ilector some forgotten prisoner has roughly scratched the 
scene of the crucifixion. Near it, in legible characters, is the 
name “ Gilles de Flawy.”’ 

The second son of Raoul de Flavy and of Blanche, sister of 
the famous Guy de Nesle who was Marshal of France, Guillaume 
(or Gilles) de Flavy, has hitherto been chiefly known to history 
because be was in command of the garrison of Compiégne when 
Jeanne d’Arc was taken prisoner in a sortie on the evening 
of May 23rd, 1430. She had hurried here from Crépy-en- Valois 
with about 200 men under Barthélemy Baretta, riding all night 
through the forest paths to the west of Pierrefonds and reaching 
Compiégne at sunrise. To the north, on the opposite side of the 
Oise, Baudot de Noyelles held the bridge-head with a small 
Burgundian outpost, guarding a long paved causeway built 
through marshes and water-meadows. Higher up stream Jean 
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were | Venette \fter resting her men and taking 
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fore she could reach the drawbridge into safety she was 
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With her brothers and d’Aulon, who had fought 
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retreat her bravery had ensured, and so ended the fighting 
of the Flower of the Chivalry. Flavy could neither succour the 
Maid by sortie, nor leave the drawbridge down any longer when 
the Englishmen had come up to the charge. His first duty was 
to Compiégne, and most bravely and successfully he defended it, 
until October, when the Burgundian troops withdrew. The life 
of Guillaume de Flavy has been known to the historian almost 
solely by this single incident. But the researches of Pierre 
Champion have now revealed a character and career that are 
well worthy, for their own sakes, of a far more general interest, 
and a fate that can only arouse the pity of succeeding genera- 
tions; for Guillaume de Flavy was murdered by his wife undet 
peculiarly tragic circumstances in the Chateau de Nesle, and we 
can only conjecture that some incident in his stormy military 
career beforehand may have at one time forced him to be a 
temporary and most unwilling visitor in the cells of Pierrefonds. 

In 1411, after the murder 
of Louis d’Orléans, the Comte 
de St. Pol was ordered by the 
King to take possession of the 
heritage of the young Duke 
Charles, and sent a force to 
besiege Pierrefonds accord 
ingly. But it was held by 
Nicholas Bosquiaux, one of 
the most faithful servants of 
the house of Orléans, who had 
already defended it success 
fully against Burgundian 
attacks, and was not likely to 
give it up to anyone without 
a struggle. It may, there 
fore, be quite true that it was 
chiefly to preserve the beauty 
of his father’s house unharmed 
that the orphan Duke sent 
orders that Pierrefonds was to 
be, for the time, surrendered, 
at a price. The price was 
2,000 crowns of gold, which 
St. Pol had to pay before he 
could get in, while the garri 
son marched out with all the 
honours of war to the. still 
vaster towers of Coucy, where 
they waited till their young 
master should be reconciled 
with the unhappy King. When 
that time came St. Pol was 
most reluctant to surrender in 
his turn, claiming huge 
damages in respect not merely 
of the first ransom but of the 
personal loss he would sustain 
in giving up the captaincy. 
When at last there was 
nothing for it but to go, he 
set fire to the roofs and handed 
over the ashes. But very 
little of the stone construction 
suffered, and Charles d'Orléans 
was soon able to repalt the 
damage, though not to restore 
the whole of the original 
rafters; and Pierrefonds was 
his, almost as strong as ever, 
when he was taken prisonet 
in the front rank of the 
chivalry of France at Agin- 
court. The faithful Bosquiaux 
still held out against Burgundy 
and their captain, Hector de 
Saveuse, whose men had ad 
vanced so far that they had 
even taken Compiégne. 
Bosquiaux, by a brilliant sur 
prise, captured the town, and 
for a time there was. sur- 
cease from Burgundian 
enemies. But a harder fate 
befel in 1420. The rigour of 
the frosts had produced some- 
thing like famine in the towns 
and fortresses round Com- 
pi¢gne, when the invading 
English burst into the Valois 
and seized Meaux and Crespy. 
When they besieged Pierre- 
fonds the unhappy Bosquiaux 
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PLAN OF PIERREFONDS (FROM VIOLLET LE DUC ). gium, and his) Spanish 
mercenaries sold the plac ec 
sheer lack of food, to capitulate; after one heroic effort at a to Henri LV. for 18,000 ducats. Vhe good Canon died in Madrid, 
desperate defence the Duke of Bedford's army entered in and full of riches and honouw 
held the place. The year of the death of both the English Phe towns of Compiégne, Crespy and Meaux seem to have 
and the French kings saw the death of Bosquiaux too. He been thoroughly alarmed at the possible dangers of Pierrefond 
never knew the return to his 
ancestral home of Louis XII. ' 
of France, grandson of Fe 


~ 
his beloved master, its first 


builder. 

| could wish that it was 
in the hands of a Prince of 
Orléans that we could leave 
the history of  Pierrefunds, 
with its towers of Charle- 
magne and Casar (on the 
right of the entrance), of 
Arthur and Alexander (on its 
left), of Godfrey de Bouillon, 
Joshua, lector and Judas 
Macecabweus (behind it), stand- 
ing, as sturdy as the heroes 
whose sounding names they 
bear, around the Donjon of 
Valentine Visconti. Their 
strength was sufhcient to pro- 
tect it from anything except 
artillery; and with the de- 
velopment of * villainous salt- 
petre”’ we come to rascals of 
a very different savour from 
that proud knight in armour 
a-horseback in the court. In 
1541 Pierrefonds was held for 
the League by a rufhanly free- 
booter named Rieux. ‘Two 
years later Maréchal de Biron 
was despatched by Henn IV. 
to take it. His letter to the 
King on September 21st, 1593, 
does not give an encouraging 
idea of his success. Rieux, in 
fact, reinforced by his cousin, 
Henri de Sauveulx, a militant 
Canon from the abbey of 
Saint Jean in Soissons, and 
puffed up with pride by pre- 
vious victories, Was no easy 
enemy to subdue. Only his 
own exaggerated bravado pro- 
duced his downfall. Accom- 
panied by the Canon, he threw 
some 500 cavalry into the 
town of Noyon at the very 
time when the King himself 
was besieging it. He paid 
the penalty of his rashness 
with his life, for Noyon was 


taken, and he was eventually Copyright THE GREAT STAIRCASE IN THlkE COURT OF HONOUR. “G.t.™ 
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ain becoming a robbers’ nest from which the surrounding 
‘ intry might be safely pillaged. | hey begged for its destruction. 
Ilenri LV. replied by having its plan and elevation carefully 


drawn and coloured for the Galerie des Cerfs in Fontainebleau. 
Something very like what the good citizens of Compiégne had 


feared happened again in 1616, The Marquis de Coeuvre, 
captain of the castle, joined the rebel party and had to be besieged 
promptly by the Royal tr Of under the Comte d’Angouléme. 
This time artillery was used with something like science. By 
continuous bombardment a regular breach was made in one of the 
reat towers, and the place surrendered at discretion. Richelieu 


determined to have no more expensive nonsense of this kind, and 
on May 16th, IO17, the Comte d’'Angouléme received a letter 
from the young Louis XIII. (then a boy of only fifteen) that 
Pierrefonds was to be destroyed. It was at least rendered 
useless as a fortre More could not be effected. Enough was 
left to provide a sure and certain basis for its restoration. And 
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now we can behold, not the “original” stones, stained with the 
treachery and bloodshed of such rascals as Rieux, but the 
unfaded beauty and the untarnished strength which the first 
builder of Pierrefonds knew and loved. Within his own court- 
yard, where strength and beauty are so cunningly commingled, 
Louis d'Orléans sits upon his charger, armed at all points, 
THropore ANDREA Cook. 


BY A SURREY POND 
WITH A “ PERSUADER.” 


) VHEN his business and his sport can travel hand 
/ in hand, a man is truly fortunate. It is my good 
fortune to follow a profession (that of architect) 


which frequently takes me into pleasant places, and, upon 
occasions, | am able to practise other 
arts than those upon which I depend 
for my daily bread. Always a keen 
fisherman, if not a very expert one, | 
never lose a chance of a turn at the 
trout if opportunity offers, and | was 
not a little pleased when a friend called 
at my office one day and asked if | 
would like to build a house for him in 
Surrey. He had on more than one 
occasion told me of an estate he had 
acquired in that delightful county, and 
mentioned the fact that there were one 
or two pools upon it which contained 
trout of a huge size. As he demon- 
strated with his hands very wide apart, 
I was more inclined to think of tarpon 
than of trout; but, as he is not a fisher- 
man, my regard for his veracity was 
not impaired, and my faith was almost 
justified when he came to me some 
weeks later, having taken from one 
of the pools two trout weighing 44lb. 
each, not, by the way, with a dry-tly, 
but with a rake. It would, perhaps, be 
as well at once to assure the reader 
that I am not going to introduce him 
to a new method ot fishing; the rake 
was only used as a “persuader,” afte 
the trout had been lowered on to the 
muddy bottom of the pond by letting 
the water off—this had been done not 
to secure the capture of fish, but in 
connection with the repair of a sluice 
gate. I need hardly say that, with 
reliable evidence of the existence of 
trout of such size, | looked forward to 
my first visit to inspect the site of the 
new house with pleasurable anticipa 
tion, especially as my client’s instruc 
tions were “be sure and bring you 
rod.” An appointment was duly 
arranged, and upon a delightful day in 
early July I found myself installed with 
my friend and his wife in a typical 
Surrey cottage, within a stone's throw of 
the home of what I can only describe as 
the ** leviathans,” as every fresh person 
who spoke of them demonstrated the 
size of the fish to me with even mor 
widely extended hands than the last. 
Discussions in connection with the 
new house and its position on the site 
occupied the whole of the afternoon, 
and it was not until about seven o'clock 
that | was able to put my rod together 
and walk down the field to two small 
ponds, which lay in a hollow almost 
surrounded by trees; the larger of the 
two was scar ely an acre in extent, the 
water very clear, and in no part deeper 
than about 3ft. In a cottage at the 
side of this pond lived the owner of the 
“persuader” already mentioned, the 
factotum of my friend, by name John. 
With a desire to be considered a good 
sportsman, only second to a determina- 
tion to secure one of the monsters 
of which I had heard so much, | 
mentioned my intention of “trying 
them with a fly,” only to be scoffed 
at by X. and his henchman, the latter 
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tryin’ them fly things; Mr. Z., e’ve bin ’ere one or two days 
tryin’ with ‘em, an’ ’e didn’t do no good as far as I seed, altho’ 
one day he come with ’is waterproof boots, and walked all over 
the pond, ’e did.” However, for my own peace of mind | 
determined to try what could be done with something in the 
fly line, so I fixed up an Invicta, a fly with which I have 
lrequently been successful where fish are inclined to bottom 
feed. While I was doing this, X. had 
been peering over the water, endeavour- 
ing to **spot ” the shadow of the creat 
length. In this I soon joined him, and 
it was not long before one came in 
sight, and then I began to believe. 
The first fish I saw was undoubtedly a 
very big one, and | was successful in 
planting my Invicta over his nose at 
the first throw; he took a languid 
interest in it, and was persuaded to 
follow it for a yard or two, but showed 
no intention of albsorbing it, eventually 
turning «way when he caught sight of 
me. X., who was watching the per- 
formance, reiterated a previous sugges- 
tion, in a scornful tone, to let John get 
me some worms. While these were 
being dug from the cottage garden, 
several more fish were seen, and in 
the intervals of getting hung up in a 
wire fence at the back I managed to 
get my fly over one or two of them, 
with the same result as before. At 
length the worms were brought, and, 
threading one on a small hook on fine 
gut, | started again to “ spot” a fish; 
very soon | saw a nice one come sailing 
towards the narrow end of the pool 
where 1 was, and with a gentle under- 
hand cast | was able to land my worm 
within 3ft. of him. No doubt lingered 
in my mind as to the kind of fare he 
was on the look-out for. He saw the 
bait immediately it reached the wate 
and had it in a moment; waiting for 
him to turn after taking, | struck, and 
away he went with a steady pull right 
towards the micdle of the pool. 
Knowing how light the gut was upon 
whick my hook was mounted, I dared 
not put a heavy strain upon him, as | 
could feel he was a very heavy fish. 1 
was powerless to control his move 
nents, and the inevitable happened; a 
patch of weeds intervened and | tried 
to turn him, with the result that | was 
shortly putting on another hook, All 
the hooks | had were on fine gut, and 
as the expedient | eventually resorted 
to did not at cnce suggest itself, | set 
to work with one the same as the 
last, with a similar result the same 
rush, another patch of weeds and 
the same hookless _ line. I need 
hardly suggest that | was decidedly 
interested, as these two events had 
followed each other in quick succession, and I was determined 
to have a fish before it got too dark to see them. My cast 
was a medium one, so | stripped the feathers and body off a 
fairly large-eyed tly and tied it on to the cast, and mounting 
another worm I was soon on the look-out again. I had not 
long to wait before 1 saw a shadow close to a large patch of 
weeds ; upon looking more carefully I perceived it was a good- 
sized perch; he proved quite as willing as the treut, and, in 
spite of my confidence in my stouter tackle, | was unable to 
prevent his weeding me in the large patch of small-leaved weeds 
by which he was lying. Right into it he went, and as all move- 
ment at the end of the line ceased, I was convinced he had hung 
me up and got away himself ; again and again I pulled, but not 
the least movement of the line could be perceived, John, whose 
prowess with the * persuader”’ has already been mentioned, was 
not far away, so I called to him to bring it to free my line. As 
the weeds were some distance out it had to be attached to a 
clothes-line: but at the first cast, with the skill of a practised 
harpooner, he was into the patch of weeds, fortunately clear of 
the line, and, with a gentle effort, fully half of the clump was 
brought to shore. ‘ Now, try again; be careful not to hit the 
line,” was the instruction. Again it went out and landed in the 
middle of the remaining half of the clump; then the wonderful 
thing happened. To my perfectamazement away went the perch 
still hooked; but I was not to be weeded a second time, even 
though a break might be imminent. That fish’s cunning was 
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only equalled by his pluck; many a trout T have killed of the 
same weight has not shown the fight he did, and it was only 
after quite lengthy manceuvres I was able to bring him to 
bank with the aid of John and the “ persuader’’—I had come 
without my landing-net. He weighed nearly 2lb.; but perch are 
not trout, however well they mav fight. It was trout I liad come 
for, and meant to catch, if the light would only last, and, as it was 
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going fast, it was becoming very difficult to ** spot” the fish, even 
though the water was mostly only about 12in. deep. To cast 
without seeing a fish was quite a hopeless performance, as, apart 
from intervening weeds, the worm at once sank into the soft 
bottom. I was almost giving up hope, when I at length saw 
what was evidently a trout come cruising past. He was not 
half the size of those I had previously been engaged with and, 
apparently, not half so hungry, as he approached my bait with 
the kind of air with which, | imagine, an epicure would regard 
an indifferently cooked mutton chop. But, if not hungry, he 
was, at any rate, greedy, and, seeing food being taken away —tfor 
I gently worked the worm towards the bank —his greediness 
eventually overcame his epicurean proclivities, and with the 


raising of my hand I was fast in him. The commotion in that 
portion of the pond was considerable. With only a depth of 


12in., very little movement Lelow the surface makes a fairly big 
wave, and he made more than a little, so that John and the 
‘*persuader”’ were soon at my elbow. In a very few minutes 
there lay upon the grass a very long and exceedingly lean trout 
of nearly 3lb., which, had he been in condition, might eastiy have 
been 5\b. 

As it was now too dark for further efforts, we said ‘* Good- 
night” to John, who was in fine feather after his achievements, 
and walked up the field to our cottage, well content at having 
brought something to bank after such lost opportunities. 
Next day business absorbed the forenoon, ar d I was only able 
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worms were unscoured, and, marking the largest fish in sight, 
| eventually got within range, and once more Jonah had my 
ympathies. The fish turned, and I struck; the old tactics 
iwain, but my cast was stouter this time,and the man at the end 


John 
was within hail—I think he is beginning to take a real interest in 
and this time | had a landing-net, which I entrusted to 
him. It was fortunate he had been trained with a rake, as it 
was quite impossible to land the fish in an orthodox manner 
owing to its size compared with that of the net. | had to run 
bank so that he could get the net 
lie evinced considerable pride 
vement, remarking that he thought he had done it 
very well considering it was his first attempt. I thought so, 
as I stood and surveyed an extremely handsome fish lying upon 
;, Which I afterwards found scaled 6lb. 
secured two more fish—-one weighing 
stlb. and another 2!lb.—-both in the pink of condition; but | 
the biggest, and the house will not be 
next fishing 


of the rod did not feel such a fool and got his revenge. 


fishing 


its head on to a_ sloping 
under its tail and scrape it out. 
in his achie 
too, 


the gras 
Later in the day | 


caught 
rate, before the 


have not yet 
completed, at any 
an end. 


OLD 


season 1s at 


Jonau. 
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QO follow 
when its manufacture was an art 
applied, would be out of place here in what is intended 
to be simply a description of various spe 
typical of the periods to which they belong, taken from 

numbers, contains 


the evolution of glass from the early age 
both understood and 


imens, all 


which, if not 
examples of practically every type of glass belonging to the periods 


a collection large in point of 


GROUP 1. 


between 1680 and 1820. And what from the owner's point of view 
is the chief thing, they are authentically English. 
seem to have been made in England in any large quantity until the 
eighteenth century, and preceding the end of the seventeenth 
century drinking-glasses were only in 
classes, the reason for this probably being that glass was one of the 
strictly-prohibited imports of the time. 
The specimens that have been handed 
down to us, dating from the latter part 
made 
lack the symmetry of proportion which 
we get in those of 1700; the delicacy in 
decoration and shape of the latter we 
undoubtedly owe to the artistic 
ception of the Venetians. 
end of 1500 Italian workmen 
settled in London. Disaffection had 
broken out between them and _ their 
employers. They do not appear to have 
stayed long in this country; but some 
few years later Jacob Verezelini came 
to England, and he 
inspired his adopted countrymen (he died 
and is buried in this « yuntry) with a 
desire for greater efforts, for at that time 
the glass-making industry was practi- 
cally decadent here. And it is no doubt 
greatly due to him that it was kept alive 
and steadily, until in 1700 the 
output was enormous, as is exemplified 
by the comparatively large number of 


Glass does not 


use among the higher 


of 1600, are of heavy metal and 


con- 
lowards the 


some 


seems to have 


grew 
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eighteenth century glasses still extant. There is a goblet in 
the Britis Museum, dated 1586, which is attributed to 
Verezelini. For beauty and originality of decorative design it 
is unique. About the beginning of 1700 a glass-maker named 


Green is credited with smuggling Venetian specimens into 
england, and from that time to the end of the century the 
Italian note is evident. With the next century much of 
th artistic merit 
died out. 

In looking at 
a collection of old 
drinking-glasses of 
the periods | have 
taken for illustra 
tion, the three most 
noticeable feature 
are the diverse 
shapes in thre 
bowls, stem 
(with or without 
decoration ) and 
feet. In Group I. 
all the styles 
peculiar to thei 
time are evident. 
The bow] and stem 
of glass No. 1 on 
the left have been 
drawn from one 
piece of metal, the 
arched foot being 
added afterwards, 
whereas the otne! 
pecimens nave 
been made in three separate parts. his drawn shape is 
frequently met with, and of necessity the bow! is of the straight- 
sided order. In the plain stem of this glass is the “tear,” or 
book 


on “English Table Glass” (George Newnes), regards as the 


bubble of air, which Mr. Percy ate, in his interesti 


o 
4 


earliest form of stem decoration, and not an accident. Anyhow, 
it is not a very far cry from this tear to the graceful air- 
wists in Group II. his glass has 


also the folded foot. An extra thickness 
of about jin. has been added round the 
rim to give greater solidity. This foot 
was in use up to about 1760. It is 
practically inseparable from the plain 
and baluster stem type, often in con- 
junction with the ‘*domed”’ foot and 
occasionally with the air-twist, but | 
have never seen it with the opaque spiral 
or cut-glass stem. This period is not 
noticeable for glasses, or more properly 
speaking goblets, of the ample proportion 
otf No. 2 in Group Il. It is a very fine 
specimen. The folded foot is slightly 
more raised than Nos. 1 or 3, and it has 
a straight-sided bowl. There is a “tear” 
in the large knop of the baluster stem. 
The “ogee” bowl of the next glass isa 
somewhat uncommon shape for the late 
seventeenth century. It is a very hand- 


some specimen, and although the metal 
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is thicke r than in some of the others, 
it is very clear and bright. ‘here is 
not much difference between the last 
two pieces in this group, except that 
the larger one has the high ** domed” 
foot with a bell-shaped bowl, while in 
the other the bell is *“* waisted” and the 
toot only irched,. Neither has the 
folded foot This high dome pi icll- 
cally died out with the = air - twist. 
Group Il. brings us to the type without 
which no collection worthy of its name 
is complete. he air-twists are the 
demarcating line between the severe 
outlines of the last period and the 
time when 
was demanded. They are essentially 
English, and their beauty is entirely 


something more ornate 


their own, whereas in the next group 
the Italian note has been struck by the 
introduction of opaque glass formed 
into the stem decoration, the air-twist 
depending on the prismatic brilliancy 
of the metal and the cunning devices 


of air for their charm. The plainnes 

of the feet in these glasses is made up 

for by the variety in ape of the 
bowls. Many are richly engraved. In Group ILI. the second 
glass has what is called an incised stem. lhe air-twists have 
been worked on the outside, forming a rib down the stem. In 
my opinion this 1s the earliest attempt at the air-twist,. Return 
ing to Group II., the twists begin in the collar below the 
drawn neck of the first glass. his collar is more or les 


Characterisuc of ihis type, though the drawn neck 1s_ not 
a prevailing 
feature. The next 
plass has a 
brilliant network 
ot twists, lormed 
into a double 
lattice pattern. It 
is also the excep 
tion, rather than 
the rule, in- this 
type, in that it 
has the folded 
foot. lhe central 
velass | the plece 
in the collection. 
It takes us back 
Lo a period ol 
“different men and 
manners ” from 
our own matte 
ol-fact times, whet 
llistory and 
kktomance went 
hand - in - hand; 
vhen for anyone 
LV. to be found im 

possession of one 
of these symbols of his loyalty was tantamount to losing his 


life or, at any rate, liberty. Much sentiment was wound 
round these Jacobite emblems. The full-blown rose wa 
symbolical of James II., the large and the smaller bu 

representing respectively the old and the young lPretender, 
and the oak leaf the Restoration. Several forms of decora 


tion were in vogue lol embellishing the kowls from which 
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the large central wine-glass; they were probably made about the 
middle of 1700, and died with the century. The bowls and feet 
vary but little from the last type. Their individuality consists 
in the great variety of stem decoration. For illustration I have 
chosen chiefly those of the ‘*ogee"’ bowl tvpe. The large wine 
glass in Group III. has fluted mouldings at the base of the bowl, 
and the second glass in Group IV. has the same moulded pattern 

g The second elass 
in Group V. belongs to the end of the eighteenth century. The 
stem is beautifully cnt and polished, and the bowl ts decorated 
i. bird with wings outspread. 
The little square-based glass at the end is somewhat later. It is 
engraved with hops and barley and the initials H.L.; also a fox. 
Che rest of the specimens are glasses intended for the strong ale 
of that time, and they are appropriately engraved with hops and 
barley. Some of the type 
tall stems, and are altogether these, 


as the incised stem giass already mentioned. 


with the conventional rose and 


earlier specimens of this have 
than 


class and 


handsomer which 
nothing 
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belong to the time when a glass was a 


more, 
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=f er the ter’ was toasted. Some have portraits 
the Pretenders, often with the Prince of Wale plumes-——these 
ire occasionally ¢ raved on the foot. Sometimes the word 
iat appears, with its tender and pathetically implied wish. 
Vhatever the d ! } osen, it is all intended to show the 
ya f pun ith 1 the adherents of the ill-starred 
Stewart trove to keep green the memory of those whose 

prom is beautiful and as easily broken as the glasse 
é ited t r memory The foot of thi pecimen Is only 
| val In t knop are tears”’ formed into a ring. 
No. og, the 1 in Group II., has t lattice twists begin 
in the bu f the waisted bowl. No. 10, the first in 
(;roup II! 1 i inty titt ra ! la with a w irched 
vhile the No. 11 how 1 departure from the 
ittice air-t t decoration taking the form of a brilliant 
erpentine ripple | ive already drawn attention to the next 
la but it is worthy of further notice, as the base of the bowl 

has a moulded ittern, uncomm in this type, but not infre 
t mie I t padque twists. lo these we come in 

)\\ that la ) 
) 4 inimal i the 
‘ ” cAn ive <a jul red 


eputavuion it un 


adoubtedty ha imong 
country-folk ¢ lor instance, if you 
isk an averave unekeeper, he will 
tell you that hedgelhs : ick : 
alla ‘its, young pheasants and part 
rulge uso many é regarding ¢ 
ind these animal Lhe hi catleue real 
the hedyvehows, or, in his language, the 
urchit ick th milking cow 
aur tive nt, th cowman mm thie 
mot ’ i brigy 1 narves dry 


that they will et mto the hen-roost 


nd wughter the fowls, and many 
ther tale till more mderful. Such a 
thing as usin i litthe common-sense, 
and tryit to think how a slow-moving 
animal is goin to catch active birds 
like phe ant young or old—and part 
ridges, let alone seize a nimble rabbit, 
does not enter hi best As for the 


cow fable, he believes it more implicitly 


than any other; if questioned, his usual 


uswer is his Fath’ sce'd one of 


them urchins a-domg of it, when he 
vas a young ‘un.’ he result is that 
the poor, unfortunate hedgehog is slaughtered whenever met 


vith, and his carcase is one of the most frequent “ exhibits ” 


fallows. The se 


ma keeper ret of it is that, like his namesake 
the pire, the hedvehoy will, besides his usual food of insects, eat 
iny carrion he finds; the more decomposed it is the better he 
ikes it. So the pheasant chick which has died from the gapes 
and the rat killed by some dog, down to the smallest slug, worm 


or beetle, are all munched with equal satisfaction ; and when the 





FEEDING ON THE CARCASE OF 


A 





ABOUT TO DRINN. 


keeper comes in the morning (for the night 
hunter) and finds part of the carcase close to, perhaps, th 
eater caught in a trap set for a stoat—he not unnaturally jumps 
to the conclusion that the hedgehog did the killing as well as the 


™ hog "is 1 


eating. ‘Then the innocent hedgehog ts classed with the harmful 
stoat and treated accordingly. Nevertheless, the bulk of its food 
is insects—anybody doubting this should examine its droppings, 
which consist mainly of beetles’ wings and the hard parts of other 

insects—and it is a most charming sight 
to watch a pair of these little beasts 
slowly and methodica!ly working across 
a field, turning over and investigating 
every scrap of manure and _ rooting 
among the grass-stalks in exactly the 
same manner as a pig. ' 
is made to 


morsel. 


Olten a pause 
discuss some extra good 
A much rarer sight, but one 
which may be seen occasionally on a 


warm summer evening just as it Is 


getting dark, or, as they say in Shroy 
shire, at the night, is the 
mother, surrounded by her family, 
marching them out for their first expe- 
dition. The young ones are most charm 
ing, exactly like their parents, only, like 
other babies, their heads seem too large 
for their bodies. At the age they leave 
the nest they are able to roll them 
selves up in a ball, and their spines are 
hard enough to protect them from most 
dangers. In my experience, hedgehog 
families number from three to six and 
are born during June and July. Theit 
home and nursery, as a rule, is an old 
rabbit-hole, well lined with grass and 
leaves; in this, too, is passed the 
winter, for the hedg thog is one of out 


edge of 
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few hibernating animals, though a warm 
night at once rouses him from his uncon- 
scious state to issue forth in search of 
what small number of insects are about. 
Gilbert White says in “ Selborne” 
“ Hedgehogs make a deep and warm 
hybernaclum with leaves and moss in 
which they conceal themselves for the 
winter. But I could never find that they 
stored in any winter provision.” The 
nature of their food would clearly not 
permit this, so they have to depend on 
their internal stores of fat and what few 
small creatures they can find during their 
hours of wakefulness. Hedgehogs re- 
quire plenty of water, and many a poor 
captive must have suffered tortures from 
want of it. Though there is a general 
lea that they do not require it, | believe 
tame rabbits, rats and mice, should alwavs 
have a supply of water close at hand, 
especially if fed on dry food. ‘The hedge 
hog does not seem to have that instinc- 
tive fear of water possessed by many 
animals. The one shown in the first 
photograph, being suddenly alarmed, 
waded deliberately into the pond and 
swam away at a good pace, landing at 
the far side, a distance of 3o0yds. to 


joyds., and disappeared under some A PRICKLY 


bushes. When I reached the spot, it was 

nowhere to be seen, and I saw it no more. Many a mischievous 
boy has amused himself by taking a tightly rolled up “ hog ” and 
dropping it into the nearest stream for the fun of seeing it uncurl 
and take itself off. Hedgehogs kept in captivity should always 
have a little flesh as well as the usual diet of bread and milk; but 
this applies to most insect-eating animals, and even to insectivorous 
birds. The raw meat to some extent takes the place of their 
natural food. “ Urchins” fed in this way can be kept in perfect 
health, especially if a supply of blackbeetles is also to be had. 
Once their timidity is overcome, they make nice pets, but have one 
great drawback, namely, fleas; in large quantities, too. Albino 
hedgehogs are by no means common, yet they cannot be called 
rare, as they are frequently recorded in the correspondence 
columns of this and many other papers. but other varia- 
tions from the normal colour are seldom met with. Notwith- 
standing its armour of spines, I do not think there can be any 
doubt that the hedgehog is protectively coloured, for when 
quite still you would take it for a heap of manure, rubbish, etc. 
Though it has sharp little eyes, it is more easily alarmed by 
vibrations of the ground than by what it actually sees. For 
instance, heavy footsteps cause it to curl up at once, while if 
you move gently it takes no notice, but continues to hunt 
diligently. Frances Pirr. 


A BOOK OF THE WEEK. 


HE most interesting book at the present moment is the 

Works of Edgar Allan Poe. It is 100 years since the 

poet was born, and during that period his fame has 

been firmly established as that of the American write1 

who, on the whole, has exercised the greatest influence 

on Anglo-Saxon literature. To dip into the volumes is to recall 

much that is familiar, and yet at the same time to note much 

that is equally fresh and novel. When Edgar Allan Poe died in 

184g the canons of literary judgment were just about to under- 

go a complete change. One of his biographers, Mr. R. H. 
Stoddard, has the following passage in his life : 


If | were called upon to express my opinion of Poe as a poetic artist, 
I should say that ‘‘ The Bells” was the most perfect example of his ‘* power 
of words,” if not, indeed, the mest perfect example of that kind of power in 
all poetic literature. I should also say that ‘* Alexander’s Feast,” which our 
ancestors thought so incomparal.le, was not to be named in the same day 
with it, I should say further (for I love to be frank), that if ‘‘ Annabel Lee” 
and ** For Annie” possess any merit other than attaches to melodious jingle, 
I have not been able to discover it. 
That was the opinion that long prevailed of Edgar Allan Poe, 
namely, that he was a manipulator of words, a man with an 
exquisite ear for the melody of verse, but that he was lacking in 
that strengih of idea which is necessary to ensure the immortality 
of poetry. To illustrate the change that has come over critical 
opinion, it is only necessary to refer to an essay published 
by Mr. Bernard Shaw a few days ago, in which he couples 
dgar Allan Poe with Walt Whitman as the two greatest artists 
that the nineteenth century produced. And if there is anything 
that has worked its way more thoroughly than another into 
the mind of his readers it is the tender, beautiful and haunting 
poem, “ Annabel Lee,” which his early biographer thought did 
not “possess any merit,” while it is safe to say that “ The 
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Bells,” which received such unstinted 
admiration, is not now held in high esteem 
by any educated reader. The criticisms 
that were directed in those early days 
against “ The Raven” have proved to be 
utterly futile. It is an easy matter for 
the armchair critic to formulate academi- 
cal objections to it; yet there is scarcely 
any poem more quoted, and all the efforts 
of those who have recited it at penny 
readings and other public gatherings hav: 
not succeeded in making it commonplace 
or hackneyed. Pvoe’s own account of its 
inception and composition is generally 
discredited as a piece of ingenuity put 
forward after the pubiication of the poem. 
That haunting refrain had been used 
previously, and yet no one until Poe's time 
had drawn from the word * nevermore ” its 
full significance. ‘That there is a certain 
thinness in the thought underlying his verse 
it is not possible to deny, but we know of 
very little that appeals so effectually to the 
imagination and imprints itself so keenly 
on the memory. It is also incontrovertible 
that it all has a sadness of a more hope 
less and despairing kind than has eve 
found expression in literature. Othe 
poets from Catullus down to Lord 
Byron had, to paraphrase ‘Touchstone, 
sucked melancholy from song as a 
weasel sucks eggs. But the regret with which the poet recog 
nises the change and decay of life, the piercing grief which 
affliction brings with it, the depression of one who has tried in 
vain ‘to mount the mounting wave,” do not produce that sense 
of dumb irretrievable despair which is given by the line 
of Poe. Something of it can be traced in the lines of that 
portrait of him which is known to every reader; something 
of the soldier’s smart and erect bearing that he derived 
from his military training, the direct glance of his eye, the 
open expanse of forehead, accentuate more than they lighten 
the look of desperation, of hopelessness in the face. [Essentially 
Edgar Allan Poe belonged to the race of Elizabethan Bohemians. 
He was akin to Marlowe and Greene and Ford, although placed in 
nineteenth century America. His face might be called a picture 
of his life. There was good blood to account for the fine features, 
and there were the actor parents to give the Bohemian tendency. 
There are few sadder lives to read than his. His first marriage 
was a pathetic romance, but the tragedy of his life lay in his own 
weakness alike of will and constitution. In the poems we seem 
to have the most beautiful expression possible of that hopeless 
ness which beset him in his hours of tranquillity. In the tales we 
have the best measure of Poe's intellect. They formed the fount 
of inspiration of the literature of short stories which has been 
brought into existence since his death, and in no department 
has he been excelled. The most ingenious detective stories 
of recent years will not compare for a moment with the 
best of his work of the same kind, and, unlike many of his 
imitators, he had over and above ingenuity——an imagination 
that dwelt perhaps too morbidly on the gruesome and the for 
bidding, but that was strong and vivid to a degree, and a style 
which in every sentence bespoke the scholar and the literary 
artist. 


FAMILY. 


It is as great a pleasure to read his tales now as it must have 
been immediately after they were written. Mr. Bernard Shaw 
goes further, and asserts that in his criticism Poe told the people 
of Europe what they were to think of their own authors. Mr. 
Shaw could scarcely have had the following passage in his mind 
when he said this: 


he German Schwarmerei—not exactly ** humb iy,’ but ** sky-rocket- 
ing”’—-seems to be the only term by which we can conveniently designate 
that peculiar style of criticism which has lately come into fashion, through 
the influence of certain members of the Faéian family—people who live 
(upon beans) about Boston. 


This is prophecy with a vengeance, but it can scarcely be 
seriously advanced that, except in regard to poetry, the American 
was a vreat critic. He differed, however, from Mr. Shaw in 
holding that Tennyson was a great poet, perhaps the greatest of 
poets, only he did not select ** The May Queen,” but “ The Morte 
d’ Arthur,” on which to found his judgment: 


[I am not sure that Tennyson is not the greatest of poets. The 
uncertainty attending the public conception of the term ‘ poet” alone 
prevents me from demonstrating that he 7s. Other bards produce effects 
which are, now and then, otherwise produced than by what we call poems ; 
but Tennyson an effect which only a poem does, [is alone are idiosyncratic 
poems, By the enjoyment or non-enjoyment of the ‘* Morte d’Arthur,” or 
the ‘*CEnone,” I would test anyone’s ideal sense, 


In his judgment on prose writers we find a lack of humour that 
accounts for much perversion. Who would accept the following 








as a fair account of that piece of rollicking fun, “Charles 
O'Malley ’ 


But why spea f vulgarisms of language ? There is a disgusting 
vu rism of thought which rvad ind contaminates this whole production, 
and from w 1 delicate or lofty mind will shrink as from a pestilence. 
N he least repulsiv nanifestation of this leprosy is to be found in the 

ors land grov ing worship of mere rar 


Captain Marryat, a writer of no pretensions, who, nevertheless, 
has left behind him work that has amused several generations, is 
treated with the une contumely. Poe could not lavish too 
much admiration on Charles Dickens, and it is curious to notice 


that amony all his bo that which he considered the greatest 
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masterpiece was “The Old Curiosity Shop,’ the overdone 
pathos of which is now universally conceded. But what 
we feel most, as we look over the vast number of reviews 
which have been reprinted, is that a man of Poe's genius 
and accomplishments should have been condemned, by force 
of circumstances, to read and write about works doomed 
from their very beginning to obscurity. The names of nine- 
tenths of the people whom he held up to praise or blame 
have already passed into the depths of oblivion, and so far 
from Poe telling the people of Europe what they should 
think about them, it was impossible for him to keep alive the 
remembrance of their names. 


LITERATURE. 


SUFFOLK PORTRAITS. 
Portraits in ufiolk Houses (Uest), by the Rev EK. Farrer, F.S.A 
(Juariich 
RK. FARKRER’S very careful and comprehensive work on the 


portraits existing in’ West Suffolk houses is a reminder that, 


though the National Portrait Gallery is this year celebrating its 
fiftieth birthday, the work which we expect of it is by no 
means done. It should not merely be a London gallery wher 

we can readily acquaint ourselves with the outward appearance 
of British notables of the past; it should also be the centre of an 


orga ation which indexes, describes and even, 


nm a certain measure, watches 
over the great number of portrait collections which are spread about rural 


nportant documents of our national and local 


England, and are not un 


history Although the principle of centralisation is gaining and that of 
indivi them is losing ground, yet it is probably too big an undertaking 
for the National Portrait Gallery to start a ries of official volumes covering 
the whole of cur counties in the manner of Mr Farret well-ordered book, 


But it would be advantageous and should not be difficult for it to aid, foster 


ind direct local and individual effort, so that such work as has been done by 
Mr. Farrer and some others should become comprehensive and follow some 
definite schem An ** Edwardian Ilistory of English Portraits ” would be 
a desirable adjunct to the Victorian Ilistory of its counties But it is not 


likely to be accomplished except through the exertions and under the direction 
of the official institution that has charge of the subject Unfortunately, as 
im army ‘* marches on its belly,” so does an institution me 


ve on its purse, and 





therefore this matter rests with the Treasury, and it is likely to rest for a long 


while It is over 100 years sinc n heroic individual effort was made in 
this rectior Sir William Musgrave inherited the headship of an ancient 
family, but not of its estates Holding a Government appointment, he lived 
in London and had letsur and it must have been ample leisure—to pursue 
antiquarian research in a most intelligent and assiduous manner. No manu- 


ciipt work in the British Museum was so much in demand as the volumes of 

Musgrave’s Obituary ’ until its recent publication by the Harleian Society, 
But in Add. MS*., §726--6391, the museum still preserves his laboriously- 
catalogued and indexed lists of portraits in country houses, which had come 
to him as the result of a far and wide appt al to friends and acquaintances, 
wlio possessed such collections or visited houses where they existed, No 
further general attempt of this kind was made until Sir George Scharf, as first 
director of the National Portrait Gallery, sought to induce owners of portraits 
to use the gallery as an office for the registering of their possessions. The 


iailure of this attempt shows that the owners, as a body, are not going to come 


to the gallery of their own motion, Ihe gallery must go to them; that is, 
there must be a ** visitation” by its officials before we can hope for enything 
like a systematic record of portraits, Until then there can only be detached 


attempts, and we must not expect a frequent repetition of work so capably 
and ,patiently done, and so adequately and pleasantly produced, as in the 
book under review. Phe system of cataloguing and describing the portraits 
and of giving a suthcient account of the persons portraye 1s the selection and 
reproduction ol the most interesting and representative examples ; the 
inclusion of scattered portraits in small houses ; the care shown in cross references 
and indexing, combine to make Mr. Farrer’s volume not merely a standard 
work on its special subject, but an example to be followed by workers in the 
same field, Some 1,600 portraits, nearly 150 of which are reproduced, in over 
100 houses have come under Mr. Farrer’s intelligent observation and are here 
recorded The most interesting collections are 


houses which have not changed ownership since portraiture became common, 


, of course, those in great 


Phe 171 portraits at Ickworth bring before us the history « 


f the Herveys and 
of their home Of the John Hervey of Ickworth who flourished in the early 
part of the sixteenth century there is indeed no presentment. Bat two of his 


sons appear on the walls, of whom Francis is shown as a gentleman pensioner 


to Queen Elizabeth Fiom his time forward there are few members of the 
family with whom we cannot make acquaintance.  I[lere are the Herveys who 
ruled at Ickworth, and who became, as time went on, Barons Ilervey, 


then Earls an!, finally, Marquesses of Bristol. Ilere are their sons, such 
as the handsome Augustus Lord Hervey, soldiex and ambassador, whom 
Gainsborough splentidly depicted as large as life and Cosway 
lelicately rendered in miniature Here are their daughters, such as 
Elizabeth Duchess of Devonshire, whose suave charm Angelica Kaufimann 
knew how to portray. I[lere are their wives, drawn often from neighbouring 
houses, such s (rag s ol I! ngerave and Jermyns of Kushbrooke -house- 
whch vie with Ickworth in the excellence and historic interest of their 
portrait collections,  [lere are their friends—great nobles such as the Dukes 
of Grafton, statesmen such as Ilenry Fox, writers such as Addison. rhe 
best-known members of the fam‘ly, John Lord Hervey and Mary Lepell his 
wife, whose memories and letters have given them, and continue to give 


them,so many friends, are the most fully represented. Of the husband there 


ure five, and of the wile seven portraits or miniatures. No one with any 


knowledge of our history and interest in our past can visit Ickworth 





without feeling that the one has been increased and the other heightened, 
rhat is true also, in a greater orless degree, in the case of every other Suffolk 
house included in Mr, Farrer’s book. Portraits have a rare power of vivifying 


matter that slumbers half comprehended in our brains. They are therefore 
of national importance and should be of national concern Until they are 
we must feel grateful indeed to men like Mr. Farrer. T. 


THE UNNECESSARY MAN, 
The Life of an Uunecessary Man, by Maxim Gorky. 
rile new story, 100 pages of which Maxim Gorky has just contributed to 
the Zuania Magasine, is not a tale of tramp life, or river life, or factory lite, or 
even of the life of monks and nuns of the Russian order. The fertile novelist has 
flung the light of his dim lantern on another dark patch of Russian life. The 
patch is so dull and the light so dim that one cannot be quite sure one has 
not seen it before One continually suspects one is looking at the Three 
Men story from a different standpoint Zhe Life of an Unnecessary Alan, as 
it is entitled, is a picture of life in the lower middle class, the commercial middle 
class of the Russian Empire. There is not much allurement and charm in the 
life of the peuple of that class, and Gorky the realist, the sad singer, has found 
no flowers there. Admirers of Gorky and students of the state of the Russian 
people should certainly make a point of reading the volume. Though the work 
of a man who looks from below upwards, the pic ure is full of significance 
and worth in point of truth an infinite number ef books about Russia, 
Phe Russian commercial class has no pretensions, It does not try to shelter 
art and genius in the Hlobson-Newcome style, it has no local church or 
chapel platform from which it can be stirred to flichts of generosity and 


, 


‘sit tight” is its motto 


piety. ‘“* Pll keep what I’ve got” is its faith; * 
Whatever it does not understand it distrusts; it lives as ignorant of the world 
of love and life and art and music as a colony of moles or as the gangs 
of convicts in the Siberian mines. A little Liberal on the whole, it would 
have joined the Revolutionaries had the Czardom been overthrown; but 
with a tongue more facile than that of the Vicar of Bray. In the Moscow 
turmoil, when the Government posted notices commanding the people 
to remain in their houses on pain vf death and the KR-volutionaries 
overposted that ukase with another notice commanding them to come 
out on pain of death, it was the commercial middle class that 
discovered the Christian religion and with protests and compromises 
confused the issue and gave their town to massacre and ruin. Gorky does 
not like the people of this class; but then, who likes them? Life among 
them is unpleasant ; to deliver young life into their hands is tragical; but 
the question comes, are they not a very necessary class of people ? A hard, 
strong, solid block on which rests much of the higher fabric which all admire. 
And Gorky seems to suggest that the class itself is unnecessary. The 
unnecessary man is a recruit to the class; if he is truly unnecessary, then the 
class is becoming unnecessary. But as yet Gorky’s story does not show 
whether the word unnecessary may not merely mean ‘‘not wanted.” The 
orphan boy whose history is traced, and who gets worked into this middle 
class, scarcely gets out of boyhood in this first half of the book ; indeed, he 
does not promise to be ever much more than a boy—than three-eighths of a man. 
Che novel might be entitled ** Life of an Unnecessary Thre:-eighths.” Or it 
might be called ** Life in a Iluman Stew.” All the characters are diseased 
creatures, souls in decomposition, The reader at all delicate of nose should 
keep at a distance. Ihe people as they are, well, they are endurable, but 
Gorky has turned them all about to show the diseased side outward, 


¢ . , ” ry.yr 
* BIOLOGICAL PROBLEMS OF TO-DAY,” an articie in the Adinsurgh 
Aeview lor January, is essentially a study of the question whether acquired 
characteristics can or cannot be transmitted. The reviewer devotes several 
pages to a very clear exposition of Mendelism, but he holds with Professor 
Poulton that the importance of Mendelism has been exazgerated. ‘* As 
a law of inheritance when blending does not take place it is interesting 
and instructive,” but we do not know if it is ** really operative among animals 
and plants in natural conditions.’ Earlier it was pointed out that ** hitherto 
the Mendelian law has only Le:n applied in cases of hybrid fertilisation and 
not in cases of normal fertilisation.” This brings the writer closer to the 
study of heredity. What has been definitely ascertained is that “‘the entire 
inheritance of all former generations is conveyed in barely visible specks ot 
protoplasm.” Within each cell is a nucleus, which alone bears the here iitary 
qualities, Within the nucleus are the chromosomes, which are believed to 
possess exclusively the function of carrying heredity. The chromosomes within 
the nucleus are constant in number for every individual of the same species, 
but vary with the species. They are in mice, salamanders, trout and lilies 
twenty-four; in men and onions sixteen, So muca for the revelations of the 
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eye, the rest is speculative: 


; but the view of Weissman is now widely 
accepted by scientific students. Its essence is contained in the following 
quotation: ** The germ plasm is continuous from generation to generation, 
Ihe function of the bo ly is to act as trustee of the germ-plasm. It may be 
regarded as a growth or excrescence of the verm-plasm, or as a Case or box in 
which the germ-plasm is safely carried; and when this function has been 
fulfilled for a time, there is no further use for the body, which withers away like 
a husk, giving rise to the phenomena known to us decay or death.” The 
writer without difficulty disposes of the popular objection to the acceptance 





of this doctrine. He shows, for example, that the instance ol the pointer 
puppy pointing instinctively has a natural explanation, and that alcoholism is 
yet he hesitates to accept fully 
and dogmatically the doctrine he enunciates. The essay is strong and able. 


no more transmitted than is a mutilated limb ; 
It is a pity that controversial politics should have been drawn into the 
argument. Some of the phrases used in the paper on “A School of Irish 
Poetry” remind one of the vagaries of the early wsthetes. In 
**Patience” nobody said any thing more delightful than that ‘* Mr. Yeats sees 
the concrete visions of the Without,” or *‘ A. E.’s cadences have caught the 
sound of a dream’s wn/ret/ed” (the italics are ours) ** footfall,” or ** The riddle 
of his songs unravels when we hold the clue, the thought-thread upon which 


they are strung. **The emotional content” (of a poem) as one might say, 
the superficial area, is a vile phrise. It was inevitable that he should 
select for quotation such aberrations from Nature as the exclamation of the 
first peasant woman in Cathleen, ** Sie was the great white lily of the world,” 
and the reply of the second, ‘She was more beautiful than the pale stars,” 
The maker of “ precious” phrases usually admires preciosity even when it is 
most out of place. A _ breath of vigorous common-sense would have exposed 
the folly of putting fine phrases into the mouths of peasants; but the reviewer 
flies from the simple explanation to say tuat ** possibly the sustained four-act 
effortof * Countess Cathleen’ laid too long a strain, too heavy a pxttern of 
gold and silver embroideries, upon the delicately wrought tissue of the play.” 
However, we are assured that the poet was more successlul ‘* where 
a thread of simple peasant life and character is interwoven with 
an irridescent web of ethereal supernaturalism.” Such words inevitably 
bring home to us a “concrete vision of the Without.” It is that 
of the Elysian Fields with Macaulay, Jeffrey, Sydney Smith, Napier, 
Brougham rubbing their eyes, incredu!ous that pages where such language would 
in their time have been so keenly ridiculed are devoted to it. And the 
writer, as is usual with those whose style groans under a weight of cpithets, 
is the least discerning of critics. If the sense of the following passage 
were reversed, it would be nearer the truth: ‘** As dramatic poet Mr. Yeats 
stands foremost. As lyric poet he represents mainly culture-song in 
a band of fellow-poets whose best poems might be described as occupying 
an intermediary place between culture- and folk song.” That Mr. Yeats has 
a fine lyric, but only a slight dramatic gift, we imagined to be obvious 





Occasionally his preciosity passes into inaccurate Eayglish For example, 





sé sé 


what is meant by “ irreproachable correction” (the italics are ours) ** of style 
and form wins but the swecs d’estime of a cool approval”? Naturally 
the writer is puzzled when he comes to Moira O'Neili, *‘ who does not 
appear to be recognised as a fellow-poet by the confraternity of Celtic 
revivalists.” Surely the cause of her popularity has little to do with 
‘*the emphatic dependence of hurried and crowded syllables on sharply and 
significantly accentuated words.” It lies in the vitality of the verse, its 
straight and simple passion, its vehemence and archness and tenderness, in 
the fact of its being an authentic human voice, the work of the truest 
poet writing in the Ireland of to-day. Her eyes, unlike those of A. E , 
**do not gaze on the Within.” 

From the London letter in the last issue of the Russian stage journal, 
Aampa, it appears that the manager of the Theatre of Art, Moscow, is 
making arrangements for his company to give a series of performances in 


London during next summer. Alter a brief season at the Théatre Sarah 





Kernhardit, Paris, they will cross the Channel and become occupants for a 
short while of one of the greater London theatres. What they will give from 
their répertoire is not stated, but it may be taken for granted that Andréef’s 
** Life of Man” and Maeterlinck’s “* L’oiseau Bleu” will be the principal 
plays given to the public. The Theatre of Art is famous throughout the 
Continent, and well known even in English literary circles. It is considered 
as knowing the very last word in stage contrivance and stage management, and 
it is a fact that it sends its experienced men to stage a great number of the 
more important plays in Berlin and Vienna, Maeterlinck preferred to have 
his last play produced at Moscow rather than at Paris, and he himself has 
been in Moscow superintending the rehearsal of the * Blue Bird,” a children’s 
play which all Russians have been crowding to see. The theatre is considered 
by many to be the most important in the world; it may perhaps truly claim to 
be the most artistic and literary. Its répertoire includes plays of Andréef, 
Gorky, Tchekhov, Gogol ; it includes **Brand” and ** Doctor Stockmann ” 
of Ibsen, and ‘* Othello” of Shakespeare; and the plays are constantly 
revived, so that it is seldom the same piece is played on two consecu- 
tive evenings. The London correspondent of the RXamfpa comments 
with some amusement on the statement in an English paper, the 
Observer, that the company is made up of students from the University, 
that it is an exponent of dramas of the ultra-realistic school, The 
history of the theatre is short, It was started ten years ago by a 
company of amateurs and was an immediate success, Its management 
has altered; but it can boast that it has never staged a play for the money 
it would bring in, and at the same time has never had a seat to spare 
This year has been one of wreaths and roses, for at the celebration of the 
tenth birthday the theatre received the congratulations of literary men from all 
over the world. The ‘‘ Blue Bird” that it plays just now is generally con- 
sidered a wonder of wonders. And the theatre has succeeded without the aid 
of advertisement, confining itself to the briefest daily announcements in the 
Press. It books all its seats in advance and has no pit gucue It sells its 
tickets to whom it pleases, so that one has to get a nomination on some 
nights. It reserves seats for students of the University and for members of 
literary societies It is withal what, in England, one might dream a theatre 
ought to be. It is a matter of wonder that it contemplates a visit to 
England. In Germany, France and Italy its annual summer tours have been 
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steadily successful; but England is inhospitable to foreign art, and the idea 


that Russia should appear in any other but the revolutionary 70.¢ is, perh ips, 


disconcerting in itself. A French theatre has difficulty in supporting itself in 
Dean Street, Soho, even, and of course, in England, no one need even pretend 
to know Russian. Still, there is room for hope that this distinguished 
company will obtain a fitting reception, One does not need to know Russian 
to appreciate the pictures of that strange mystery play, ‘* The Life of Man” — 
each scene tells its own storv, almost without need of words—and the 
delightful spectacular children’s play by Maeterlinck scarcely depends on the 


words spoken. At the lowest, the clever stage effects, transformation scenes 


and contrivances should appeal effectively to that English public which 
makes Mr. Tree come forth in such strange shapes. 

Fohn Wisden’s Cricketer’ Almanack for 190g, edited by Mr. Sydney 
Pardon, is as comprehensive as ever. Mr. Alfred Lubbock, in his reflections 
on ** Cricket in the Sixties and at the Present Day,” remarks that it is a rare 
thing nowadays to see a ball thrown in from long-leg properly. Mr. C 


“ 


Toppin picks out Repton as first in what he terms a ‘lean year” in public 


school cricket. Mr. Gilroy of Winchester he considers already quite up to 
**?Varsity form” behind the wickets, and at Shrewsbury Mr. Bardsley’s 
batting average of 40 and bowling average of 53 wickets for 17 runs 
apiece stamp him as a good all-round man To Sherborne is awarded the 
credit of being ‘‘far and away the best fielding eleven seen on the ground 
this year.” Some most interesting statistics are given of the late 
Mr. Absolon’s cricketing career and of that of the Maharajah of Nawanagar. 
Che portrait gallery comprises Lord Ilawke, Mr. W. Brearley, [lobbs, 
Marshal and Newstead. To Yorkshire as champion county is allotted a 
special chapter, and the editor comments on the difliculty, now happily a 


thing of the past, over the proposal for a triangular tournament with a 


“s ” 


word of warning added against ‘* marked wickets 
f 44 


LAW AND THE LAND. 


NENT our observations a fortnight ago on the effect of the Agricul 

tural Holdings Act, 19038, a correspondent, whose letter w 

print in another c lumina, asks us to point out anything in th 
Act that will enable him to put an end to a nuisance that is 

being committed and permitted by the tenant of one of his farm 

We confess that we cannot do so, bu’, nevertheless, our corre 
spondent need not despair, for he has a choice of remedies for the evil of 
which he complains; but before referring to these, we desire to say that we 
think he must have based his request on what is evidently a misconception 
of our statement that the Act of tIg05 for the first time provictk 
landowners and their tenants with a complete code of statutory laws specially 
relating to agriculturaltenancies. [t certainly ves SO; 1tembo lies the provisions 
of the Agricultural Holdings Acts, 1883, Itg00 and 1906, of the Market 
Gardeners’ Compensation Act, 1895, and of the Tenants’ Compensation Act, 
1890; but it does not purport to do more, and, indeed, the Act specially 
provides that, except as is therein expressed, nothing contained in it is to 
prejudicially affect any power, right or remedy of a landlord, tenant, on 
other person, under any other Act or law, or under any custom of the 


country, or otherwise 1 


» respect ol t contract of tenancy. Some 
of our correspondent’s comments on the Act are, of course, a matter of 
opinion, with which we may or may not agree; but he is right in 
his assumption that the Act Is m sinly one for the benefit of the tenant. Still, 
a landlord, in spite of the Act, is not left without remedy for the wrongful 
acts of his tenant. The question that has been put to us relates to a matter 
of general law that is not affected by the Act at all; and though we are 
always willing to assist our readers to the best of our ability, it is obvious 
that we cannot usurp the functions of the family solicitor, and in this column 
can only express a general opinion on matters that may be submitted to us, 
for we have, as a rule, neither the full information nor the relative documents 


necessary to enable us to apply our opinion to a particular case 


What, then, is in general the position of a landlord whose tenant uses 
the farm as a dumping ground for town refuse—who is permitting ashes, 


broken bottles, tins, rubbish and offal to be dumped thereon to the extent of 
several cartloads a day all the year round? In the first place, we would 
suggest that the landlord should look at his lease —the remedy will 
probably be found there, For, even if there is no express provision 
as to ‘*dumping,” it is barely conceivable that there are not covenants 


on the part of the tenant to farm in a good and husbandlik 
manner, or to use the farm for farming purposes only, or the 
like, and any of these covenants would, we imagine, be broken by suci 
conduct as that of which our correspondent complains, Even if there 
are no such covenants, it is an implied condition of every lease of a farm that 
And here, too, we 





it shall be used as a farm and not be materially altere 
think that use as a refuse heap is a matter for which an action for an 
injunction and for damages would lie; and which would even empower the 
landlord, where there is a covenant such as we have mentioned, to exercise his 
power of re-entry, to say nothing of his right under the Act to have the state 
of the holding taken into consideration in any arbitration for assessing com- 
pensation on the determination of the tenancy. The Agricultural Holdings Act 


does, indeed, confer great privileges on a tenant, but it does not overri le the 


general law; a tenant must exercise his priv l ges in & proper manner, an 
nothing therein will justify him in letting the farm go to rack and ruin, or i: 
committing what is legally known as waste. There can hardly be muci 
doubt that conduct such as our currespondent complains of does amount t 


waste, and the mere fact that he has to wait for the end of a long lease befor 
he can complete ly estimate his loss, will not prevent him from now obtainin 
an injunction to restrain the tenant, and the corporation as well, from a 
continuance of the objectionable practice. It will be no answer to such at 
action to say that ten or twenty or thirty years hence the offensive matter will 


have been cleared away or absorbed in the soil; what the landlord is entitled 





him is a farm in good heart and condition, not some filth- 


saturated fields ; and apart altogether from the breach o/ any specific covenant, 
in our view a landlord whose land is being treated in this manner, and who 
can prove it, would succeed in an action for an injunction to restrain his 


tenant and the latter's contractor from bringing or permitting to be brought 


upon the lar any rubbish of the kind indicated, except such as might fairly 
be considered as having a proper manurial value. 

Again, our correspondent refers to the nuisance side of the question, and 
this opens out another and a wide range of remedies, If a landlord suffers 
« special damage by reason of his tenant’s act, he has his remedy at law, 


ilways providing he can establish his particular loss or detriment. But 


the existence of a ‘*‘ most appalling stench in summer” seems to point to 
something more——to the fact of a common nuisance, which renders the 
cupier of the land li eto be indicted, as wel! as to civil proceeding . 


tthe instance of the public, or of the local sanitary authority, to sav n thing 





N THE 


RUB BER-CORK, 
SEF that Mr. Herbert Fowler has been making some comment on my 


experimen s with the ** gutty versus the india-rubber-cored ball Ile 
weests, as an explanation of my finding that the lormer went practi 
cally as far as the other in the long shots, that the “* gutty” with 
which I experimented was an old, long-kept one, that keeping always 
improved the old ** vutties ” and that the five or six years of age of this 
ubject of my experiment might have given it unusual flight Ile says that 
in the days of the “*gutty”’ people used to keep the balls a certain time. Ile 
suggests that ‘‘tho who 
layed golf seriously 


| 

before the advent of the 
rubber ball will remember 
that it was a common 
practice to buy balls in the 
sutumn for the following 
summers play.” IL thin 
it very likely that this was 
**a common practice,” It 
is the more likely to be 


common because it was 


certainly a very bad one 
A “gutty ball would go 
on improving a great deal 
longer than this I think 


Mr. Fowler's memory, per- 
haps, does not go back 
long enough, There were 
many pe »ple who used to 
keep the old “*gutty” balls 
for years, I had a great 
stock—like 


good things gone wrong 


many other 


ol ‘vutties ” when the 


rubber -cores came in, 
There were people who 
used to put by balls, like 
port or cigars, with the 
date marked on the bin. 
I think it was Mr. Boileau 
Kliiot—one or other at 
least of those old 
St. Andrews 


betore 


gollers 
whose house 


**Young Tommy might 
have been seen (so the 
story went) waiting for an 
hour, may be, to catch him 
when he came out and beg 
one of his old balls (unused, 
but ancient) for a_ big 
which 


match ** Young 


Tommy ” had in prospect. 


fue Op *“Gurriks” 


Kerr FoR A LONG WHILE. 


So Mr. Fowler need o 
not fear that balls were not 
kept long enough; and as 
for the difficulty of the 
paint drying on the balls 
and chipping off if they 
were kept long, that was MR. R. 
no difficulty so long as you 
bought the balls unpainted, There were some who used to think that the 
paint did not hold on as well unless a first coat were put on soon alter 
ise balls were made; but [ think the fear was only a bogey—nothing in 
it 1 never found the trouble a real one. Therefore, it is not to be said that 
the great age of five or six years attained by the ball with which I experi- 
mented had much to do with the results. We used to play with older balls 
than that in the good old days of the ‘‘ gutty.” Nor do I attach a deal of 


importance to the evidence, which would tend to show that the india-rubber- 
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of the various summary remedies, which may, however, not be applicable or 
suitable in a case of this sort. Anyone who does or permits anything that 
causes a serious annoyance to the public, or which may entail injury 
to the public health, is guilty of a nuisance, and there 
cannot be much doubt that where the results of the act are such as to create 


affairs indicated in our correspondent’s letter, the guilty person 


common 


the state o 
would have no defence whatever to proceedings, criminal or civil, in respect 
thereto. Indeed, we could, if need be, point to a judicial pronouncement, 
though such is hardly needed, that if a man permits his land to be so 
smothered or covered with filth as to be a nuisance to his neighbours, he 
commits an indictable offence. But it does not seem necessary to enlarge 
upon the subject, for we hope that we have said enough to show our 
currespondent and others who suffer a like grievance, that the silence of the 
Agricultural Holdings Act does not entitle their tenants to disregard the 
ordinary obligations of every member of the community, and we expect our 
correspondent’s legal adviser, when consulted, as he sh yuld be, will tell 


much the same tale, 


GREEN. 


IluUTCHINSON. 


core carries much further than the “‘ gutty,” afforded by the statement that 
Mr. Tait’s record carry with the former ws less by goyds. than Mr. 
Angus Hambro’s record carry with the latter. I fear that my many years of 
golfing life have not left my mind with that power of simple faith which 
Mr. Fowler so happily retains, and I should require both these facts witnessed 
and attested by spectators who saw them with their own eyes, saw also the 
measurements made at each place, and would give very precise information as 
to the wind, etc., cn each occasion. Moreover, even so, it is not enough, for 
the wind will come with a very different gust at one moment and at another. 
Except in a dead calm, 
the distance of a carry is 
no use as a standard of 
comparison, 


**CARRV” AFFECTED BY 
CLIMATE 


And, even so, all is 
not yet said. This is an 
immense = subject. One 
might write a volume on 
it. No one would read 
it; but that happens with 
many volumes, We do 
not know what is. the 
recerd carry, and I very 
much doubt whether Mr. 
Tait ever equalled 
of the carries of Mr 
Edward Blackwell, and I 


many 


also. very much doubt 
whether we have not to 
different 


climate from ours to find 


go to quite a 


(were it to be found) the 
record carry. The 


immense carries some- 
times achieved even here 
are aided, very likely, by 
an upward current of air 
in a day of devious gusts; 
but, more than this, it is 
quite certain that in other 
climates balls go further, 
When I say ‘it is quite 
certain,” I mean that the 
evidence is so strony that 
no reasonable man can 
ceny it. Until evidence 

that is to say, a great 
consensus of 
was piled up for it, I did 
not believe it. The 


opinion— 


people from this country 
who go to America to 
play golf all declare that 
the ball will fly farther 


there. Mr. Frank 





Mitchell, who has a very 

judicial mind, tells me 

that this also holds tru 

of South Africa. It is 

possible that, even at 

CAIRD. siarritz, where Mr. Fowler 

finds Mr. Angus Hambro 

carrying 28oyds. (and I can quite believe it), the ball may go further than 
in Great Britain, 

THE AMATEUR (QUESTION. 

lhe interest in the question of the amateur status has been given a fresh 

impetus by Mr. H. S. Colt’s letter of last week addressed to Golf /ilustrated, 

The discussion has chiefly been on one point, namely, the laying out of golf 

courses by amateurs for reward Mr. Colt’s position is a perfectly clear one ; 

he has done nothing to infringe the definition of an amateur as at present 
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constituted ; he ridicules the idea of ‘‘ veiled professionalism,” inasmuch as 
he has never made the slightest secret of the fact that he receives a fee for his 
services and he sees nothing derogatory to himself or anyone else in doing an 
honest day’s work for an honest day’s pay. No one can quarrel with his 
point of view, which is perfectly logical and straightforward ; it is also natural 
to sympathise to a certain extent with the professional who sees, or thinks he 
sees, the bread being taken out of his mouth and what he deems his legitimate 
sphere of work entrenched upon. Everybody who plays on a course laid out 
by Mr. Colt or Mr. Herbert Fowler rejoices, as far as his own amusement is 
concerned, that one of those gentlemen laid it out, because they both do it so 
exceedingly well; but, Lbevond this, a good many people have an in lefinite 
idea at the back of their minds that the thing is against the spirit of 
amateurism, which is an expression vague enough to be extremely useful. 
A REVOLUTIONARY PROPOSAL 

There is nothing more clarifying to the brain than the use of pen, ink 
and paper, and if anybody tries to embody his ideal spirit of amateurism in 
a definition he will find ic a more difficult task than he imagined, Let him 
ence get beyond playing and teaching golf for reward, and he will discover 
that he is under the necessity of drawing the line somewhere, an arbitrary and 
unsatisfactory process over which no two people will agree. Some would 
have it that those who earn a precarious livelihood by writing about golf 
should be deemed professionals; but, then, what about the owners of the 
papers in which they wr.te? Those owners are making money—very indi- 
rectly, it is true—out of a connection with golf, since it cannot be proved 
that their golfing contributors directly diminish the circulation of the paper. 
Avain, if the writers are allowed to be amateurs, what logical distinction is 
there between them and the green “architects”? [tis very hard to see one. 
Mr. Colt suggests that the basis of professionalism in British games in general 
is the playing or teaching of a game for reward, and that is where he would 
draw the line at golf This will probably be thought a_ revolutionary 
proposal, since he who has made clubs or balls for sale is the first man barred 
under the present definition. Mr. Colt’s suggestion would make amateurs of 
those who are club or ball makers pure and simple, but not a professional in 
the workaday sense of a man usually attached to a club, who will teach you 
or play with you for a fee. The idea of drawing the line at playing and 
teaching may not appear at first sight acceptable ; but it has something at least 
of a logical basis, and m ght do away with a world of rather paltry bickering 

Mr. R. IL. Cairn. 

Mr. Caird is captain of the Royal St. George’s Club and plays a good 
deal of golf at Sandwich. He is also to be found at Woking, and nobody 
could want much better week-end golf than these two courses afford. Mr. 
Caird is an eminently sound and steady player of the type that is much 
sought for as partner in a foursome. 


HOW TO REPAIR AND ALTER GRIPS. 
By J. Rowe. 

N these articles I propose to give a few hints to golfers on 
simple repairs to their clubs, and I hope those hints will 
be of special help to any who happen to get stranded at 
some out-of-the-way golt links, where no one capable of 
doing the necessary work can be procured. It is within 

the province of every golfer who has the least liking for 
* pottering about” with tools, not only to put a bit of binding on 
his clubs when necessary, but to put on his grips, thicken or thin 
them to his “ feel,” work down a shaft if too stiff, or even clue 
on a head if occasion should demand it. He may fail for a 
while, but it only wants practice to attain the desired end. We 
must first get together the necessary materials for the work 
to be done. Let us suppose it is a grip to be put on. 
Of course, the old listing is on the shaft to start with. If 
this is lost, fresh listing must be procured. This, and the 
other things mentioned hereafter, your professional will be 
pleased to sell you at a small cost. Then there are the 
leathers. Either buy a skin and cut them out yourself, or buy 
them already cut, which is, perhaps, the better way. Some 
pitched thread (whipping) is wanted, some prepared pitch and 
some small tacks for fastening the leather top and bottom before 
putting the binding on. A piece of broken glass will act asa 
scraper, and, of course, a small hammer is needed. We are now 
ready to put on our grip. The shaft is first scraped to within a 
quarter of an inch from the bottom of the completed grip (this is 
to clean away the old pitch, so that the new pitch will have a 
chance for a firmer hold). A good coating of new pitch is then 
rubbed on, and the direction of the rub, both on the shaft and 
on the subsequent layers of listing, is always from the bottom of 
the grip to the top. If the pitch is rubbed down the grip, the 
lapping of the listing will be disturbed, and all h »pes of a smooth 
rip will be destroyed. When the shaft is well pitched, a piece 
of listing should be taken in the right hand, the shaft put under 
the left armpit, and a decided pressure put on with the left 
arm so as to secure a firm grip of the shaft to the side. 
"he shaft must be gripped near the end with the left hand 
in such a position that the forefinger can be used to keep in 
place the end of the listing which is laid under it by the 
right hand. The listing should be so placed that half its width is 
allowed to rest on the shaft and at a slight angle downwards. A 
turn of the left wrist away from the body is now needed, and the 
listing is wound so that the outer edge just cuts over the top of 
tie shaft. This extra lapping at the end of the shaft will 
prevent the unsightly end working out after the grip has had 
some use. After the first turn of the shaft the listing must only 
be lapped the very slightest; the less the better for the future 
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appearance of the grip. The shape of the finished grip is to be 
borne in mind, for if a taper grip is desired the first list will only 
be 3in. or 4in. down the shaft. If a parallel grip is needed, then 
the first listing is wound down to about 3in. of the bottom of the 
finished grip. After the first listing is put on, and if a second 
thickness should be needed, the first list is pitched over again 
and the same performance as with the first listing is gone 
through again, this time bringing the listing further down 


than before. The shape and size of the finished grip must 
determine how many listings are to be put on = and 
how far each must be brought down the shaft. When 


the last listing is on and well pitched, then comes the 
leather. Start lapping the leather as the listings were lapped. 
After starting the leather for a turn or two (just to see you have 
it laid on at the right angle to run down the shaft nicely), unwind 
it gently until the end of the leather left sticking on the listing ts 
again exposed. <A 3-8in. gimp tack should now be put in through 
the lower exposed corner of the leather, and the leather must be 
wound on, using a fairly strong pull to tighten and stretch it. 
(The smallest possible lap should be given to the leather, other- 
wise a “ridgy” grip will be the result). When the leather is 
wound down to the proper length the left thumb is firmly pressed 
on the leather and a small tin-tack is pressed into the leather, as 
close to the lap as consistent with a firm held, and driven in. A 
sharp knife or chisel now comes into play again to cut the leather 
at the bottom. Just below the tin-tacks is the place to cut the 
leather off, and a slight paring down must be done so that the 
whipping will run up over the leather smoothly for the bottom 
finish. The top of the grip must next be cut. About fin. down 
over the shaft is the place for this cut. Before the binding 
is put on, the grip should be beaten down so that all inequalities 
in the lapping are knocked smooth. This is done by taking 
a heavy piece of wood about 3in. square and ift. long 
and pressing or knocking the grip laid on a bench or table 
with it, giving the grip a rotary movement the while. It 
this rotary movement Is not given at the time of pressing, flat 
places will be made on the grip. To make a first-class job ol 
the whole, a cabinet-maker’s file should be used to further take 
off inequalities, the file being pushed at the angle that the leather 
is wound on the shaft. A rotary movement should be given to 
the grip with the left hand while the filing is being done. 

Now the grip is ready for the binding. The method of 
putting this whipping on is “tricky,” as no knot is tied. We will 
take the bottom of the grip first. Lay the end of the whipping 
on the shaft up to within 1-16in. of the bottom of the grip with 
the end of the whipping pointing outwards and slightly bent up 
towards the grip. The forefinger should be placed on this end 
and a rotary movement given to the shaft with the left hand, 
keeping the forefinger on the end of the whipping until the 
complete circle of the shaft is made. Give a couple of turns 
to the shaft, keeping the whipping tight. Now make a loop 
in the whipping large enough to easily pass over the end of the 
shaft and put the disengaged whipping under the strand in 
process of binding. Now continue the binding over the strand 
thus put in under, and when sufficiently bound up over the grip 
pull on the string, which will be found to slip down through and 
under the binding. ‘lhe end is then cut off and a neat fastening 
is made. ‘The whole secret is to have the loop long enough to 
turn over the end of the shaft as each round of the binding is 
put on. If the end of the binding is too short to make a loop 
big enough to go over the end of the shaft, then after the first 
two or three turns are put on, the foretinger of the left hand 
may be laid on the grip and just over the binding and about four 
turns may be wound lightly over it; the finger is then withdrawn 
and the disengaged end of the whipping pushed down through, 
leaving end enough to pull on when the slack coils are wound up. 

CORRESPONDENCE, 
Tue Cost or Got 

Sir,—The most impressive fact about the game of golf nowadays is 
its abnormal and rapidly increasing cost My own golfing memory goes back 
for forty years. In those days, on the smaller but delightful Scottish greens, 
the game coul? be enjoyed very cheaply. A ball cost 6d., a wooden club 
2s. 6d., metal ditto 3s. The caddies were well satisfied with 6d. for the 
round of twelve holes. Now what a change has taken place! Taking, first, the 
price of the balls, most men do not like to play with any ball that costs less 
than 2s. Recently, when playing at St. Andrews, two balls lay in close 
proximity. While we were debating as to which was ours a lady ran up and 
shrieked excitedly: ‘*Mine’s the 3s. 6d. one!” Nor do these expensive 
necessaries last so long as used to be the case. I heard the other day of a stock- 
broker (there are some well-to-do people on the Stock Exchange still) who 
never plays more than one round with a new 2s. ball. Phen he offers it to his 
friends for 1s. 6d., his theory being that the ball loses its elasticity after 
eighteen holes’ play. Clubs are in proportion. The ordinary player will 
not look at anything that costs less than §s., or 7s. 6d. if of metal. 
Caddies get from Is. to 2s. 6d, a round (5s. on medal days), and you are 
considered mean if you do not add 61, for lunch. A new feature is the 
payment for a stranger introduced by a member. On the new course at 
Wimbledon the charge is 5s. on Sundays. One of the social clubs, with 
some meadow golf, charges 2s. 6d, extra for admission, or 7s. 6d. in all And 
there is said to be another club near London which actually charges 10s, for 
the day. Where is all this to end ?—LAvupATOR TEMProRIS AcTI 
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rTAMVPERING WITHL ANCIENT BUILDINGS 





ro Me or **Countey LIF 

~ Ir vour columns to a dis ym upon this subject you give a 
tio t it forms an 1 ra tor in Country Life, especiaily 

wel tot sto | nthe pr r prot ion of our ancient monu- 
< ol v importar ~@ s rest and dee st interest, It 
to fi » able an authority as Mr. Gotch lilting the discussion 

rom its level of irresponsi fireworks to one of re med good sense and 
i nt which 1 npt ' ition Mr. Gsotch evidently feels, and has 
n “ y | nswer quest , sou of the great difficulties which beset 
j ' lem, I y are not comp! lina th tht hanging naturally upon 
is cl ' sentence, **‘ Who ts to ermiul the standards of historic interest 
ur rtistic t \ll kinds of technical and other difficulties have also to 
met, so that tl cientiou pert learns to feel that a lifetime of 
lat xperier barely sufl for t nerou ities ands msi 

the ) when ncient mo nent has to be handled It is clear 
that every case can « , in the long run, be dealt with on its merits, and the 
nly applicabl neral ru cons i I ily leaving alone everything of 
tiquity which ¢ ' ! ly | » left. When public opinion can be 

to t n ' ft , & proper spirit will be imposed upon the 

' cts, oF her sho ar cal 1 mn to sustain for us our priceless 
ritage, or, a , t al times happen, ipt the ancient to modern needs, 

Ss’ wit j : 1 tru test motto which it should be possi 

to apply to ever xper who ha ha in ancien building through 
j ha ; \ ou juestion NM t it is quite obvious that the 
taste whic is dictated by at xclusive liking for one particular architectural 
vie, and 1 mnilv, the n t un rustworthy and dangerou It was du 

i false sta rd, not of comprehensive taste, but of narrow-minded 
artiality, for what it was not, in the days of the so-called Gothic 

' va that reat i was don by the sweeping and cdeplorabl 
restoration too common here, sul in vogue in France, Germany and els 
vhere and from which we in this country are emancipating ourselves only when 
t is almost too lat Outhis phase of the subject your interested readers might 
li study Prot rb in Brown's alimirable work, “* The Care of Ancient 
Monuments.” In 1893, intl reface to anunin riantarch:eological and tope 
raphical wor I plea lthat whatever was done to an ancient edifice should be 
ne ““tenderly as truly with fuils ird to the preservation intact from tnojury 
f emery object of intere +t of y period of the buildine’s history.” | have 
rellera this ea, poli 1 rivate, upon every possible occasion, and 
have acted scrupulou upon it inmyown work connected with ancient buildings, 
ind may hitly, perhaps, cit an instance of this my retention of the clever 
Creorgian finials on the « ter able pinnacle of Wir ter College Chapel, as 
rast with tl “ pin “ goth restoration to which the western one 

was subjectes me year ) I refer now to this, my plea and practice, 
cause I have hee tdown in your columns as a typical “* gothic” restorer ; 
not ror r perhaps, in ullerances sO much met mark renthusiasm than 
for i" wl e or well-ba ce judgement In regard to the attitud 
towal tl allery opted by some of these slashing letter-writers, I may 
pe ips recall, without offence, the old adage that iIncompi ted wor is not 
lor hall we say—th ninatur Before the gallery is completed there is 
plenty more to come, and we may deubtiess look forward in amused anticipa 
on to a fi cisplay of more of these well-charyved crackers. As to the 
ry it f, it should | i in all fairne that I can claim no credit for 
initiating the | tol ich) a Structure in the chap lL It conception was due 
to the fertile brain of my late friend, | rT. Mi ethwaite, F.S.A., who 
made plans for a similar rection, who may with justice be deemed a 
protagonist of the tru protection of ancient buildings, and in whose 
wotsteps in that rf rd - am always ready humbly to walk It 
t ut least a generation for sound taste in any individual matter 
to matur It the gallery bas in that period lost the great utility it has 
ready proved itself to possess, and if educated and collated Wykehamical 
pinion has by that time learnt to dislike it, it will no doubt go along 


e same road by wh Imost every Wykehamist, past and present, that I 
have ever met with is ready to send Butterfield’s work of a generition ago. 
In that event it will have met the deserts decreed for it by matured taste, not 
by ephemeral ar rresponsible outburst. No harm will have been done, save 
that a somewhat tot'ering Tower pier will be deprived of the support at its 
weakest point which modern science has enabled me to afford it by the 
employment of steel in the gallery for the part taken by heavy wooden beams 
nm many ar slogous cient constructions fortunately still preserved to us, 
utthough unknown, or certainly unstudied with comprehension, by your 
enlivening, if immature, enthusiasts These gentlemen cannot be allowed 
to assume a monopoly of zeal in the cause of ancient buildings, or even of 
Winchester College Chapel, but may be reminded tnat zeal in the best of 

iuses untempered by discretion and knowledge sometimes defeats its best 
objects, and may even xcite justifiable and well-deserved ridicule. — 
W. D. Caron, The Atheneum, Pall Mall 





A LANDLORD'S PROBLEM. 

[To tuk Eprror or ‘* Counrry Lire”) 
sik,—-I have read with much interest what vou say in your issue of 
January oth with regard to the new Agricultural Holdings Act, 1908 
From reading the Act through, as far as I can see, practically the whole Act 
deal: with the compensation that a tenant can exact from his landlord; the 
latter, though owner of the land, has now simply nothing to say in the 
matter, and from the new Act it looks as if it was a crime for him to exist at 
ull. Now, Sir, as you say the Act ‘for the first time provides landowners 
ind their tenants with a ccm olete code of the statu ory laws spec ally rel iting 
to agricultural tenancies,” wil you piease tell me what to do under the 
following circumstances: | have a tenant larmer, with a farm on a long 
, 


lease, who has entered into a contract with the neighbouring Town Corpora- 


tion (there being wo dust destructor) to take all their town refuse, the 


Corporation paying him alout £50 a year for the privilege of dumping their 
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refuse on my land It is being dumped at the rate of six to eight Corporation 
cartloads a day. The farmer’s argument is that it will make good manure 


in time; mine is that it never will, that it is a nuisance of the first order, a 
discredit to the place, and simply ruining the land. Most of the refuse 


consists of ashes, broken bottles, tins, paper and offal. There is not sulticient 
of the latter ever to make it into manure of the least value, but enough to 
create the most appalling stench in summer. If you could tell me under 


which section of the four schedules of the Act I can do anything to put 
n end to this nuisance, I shall be extremely obliged either to you, or to any 
of your correspondents who think they have fathomed the Agricultural 
Iloldings Act of 1908.—UNuArPY LANDOWNER. 

This letter is dealt with in ‘‘ Law and the Land,” The Agricultural 
Hloldings Act does not provide a remedy, but probably the case might be 
dealt with under the Public Health Act.—EDb. | 


WILLOWS FOR BAT-MAKING 
{To rue Eprror or * Counrry Lire.”’] 

Sir,—Can you or any of your correspondents give me information as to the 
best way of growing willows for cricket bats. The main points are as 
follows (but any information bearing on their successful culture would be 
appreciated): (1) The best variety for the purpose ? (2) what is the best 
length for stock, and should the lower buds be rubbed out? (3) should the 
bole be allowed to grow on or be pollarded ; if pollaried, at what height? I may 
say that willows grow very fast in the low land here, which consists of a 
2{t. secondary deposit of sandy clay on loose gravel, on chalk.—Joseru 
W. Loviponb. 

| The white willow (Salix alba) is the one grown for bat-making, but this 
varies considerably in different localities, the form with a smooth, close bark 
being usually considered the best, this growing wild to a large extent in Essex 
and Ife ris, and less freely in other parts of the c untry. The method a lopted 
by many Essex growers, and apparently answering very well, is to select 
, some 2in. or 3in. in diameter at the base and 6ft. to oft. long, 


and to trim off the side growths close to the main stem, 


straight poles 
from pollarded trees, 
leaving some five or six at the top to carry on the extension of the main trunk 
ihese poles, after being thus prepared, are planted any time daring the 


ter months about 6ft, or Sft. apart in damp soil, near the banks of streams 


= 


for preference, where they quickly root. Any young side growths that are 
formed are promptly removed, the trees usually being visited two or three times 
during the summer for this purpose. A sharp downward pull will remove 
the shoots clean from their sockets, and when treated thus other growths are 
not usually made from the same svurce, as would be the case if the side shoots 
were cut off he trees must be allowed to grow on, not pollarded, the 
object being to get a clear stem of as great a length as possible. It is 
considered by many growers that a tree increases in value Is. each year after 
planting, and a tree twenty years from the date of planting would be worth 
ut that rate £1, the expenditure on its culture being, of course, comparatively 
small,—Ep | 


rO PREVENT WATER-PIPES FROM BURSTING, 
{To rue Eprror or ‘“*Counrry Lire.” | 
Sik,—lIn your issue of the 16th inst., in ‘* Country Notes,” Professor Vivian B. 
Lewes is quoted as having made some interesting remarks about the bursting of 
water-pipes after frost, and as having mentioned the attempt that had been 
made with pipes of an oval section to overcome the trouble, At the present day 
when so much piping is executed in galvanised iron, this shape would not, of 
course, be practicable, as no screwed joints could be made in it, I have, in 
my practice as an architect, for many years adopted a method which, if 
properly done, has never been known to fail Have all pipes, whether in 
iron cr lead, where at all likely to be exposed ‘to the effects of frost, tixed 
fully an inch away from the walls, then take thick brown paper and cut into 
long strips some 6in, wide and dip in paraffin oil and bind around the pipes 
and tie with string; around this ain wrap a good thickness of hair felt, at 
least Jin. thick and tie neatly at intervals with copper wire. This is abso- 
lutely effectual and has the additional advantage of being eas. ly renewed if 





the felt gets displaced or damaged. Outside pipes that cannot be emptied 
during a frost should be enclosed in a wooden casing and packed tightly all 


round with fine cork chippings.—E. Guy DAwBser. 





THE BEST WAY OF FEEDING AFRICAN PARROTS. 
[To rue Eprror or ** Counrry Lire.” | 
Sik, In answer to your correspondent’s question about young grey African 


parrots, I can speak from experience, having had several. I consider them 
very easily reared, provided they are brought over privately and not imported 
by dealers. I have always fed mine on maize, freshly boiled every day, and 
sometimes mix Spratts’ parrot mixed seed. I also give odds and ends such as 
biscuits, small pieces of potato and cake, when meals are going on. Never 
give meat, Parrots should always have fresh water left in the cage I do 


not beiieve in giving it only occasionally, as often it is forgotten and the 
birds suffer in consequence. I have never lost a parrot, and provided they 
are brought to England in a healthy manner, I think there is no difficulty 
about rearing them, The cage should be covered at night, and they should 
have shell gravel, also fruit occasionally in winter. I give lots in summer, 
such as strawberries, etc.—L. T. 


{To tue Eprror or ‘* Country Lire.”] 
Sir,—Perhaps my experience in feeding and keeping two grey, red-tailed 
African parrots may be of some use to ‘*R. Bennett.” I have two 
parrots —the grey African sort (red-tailed), They came from Uganda 
and were one ten months and the other a year old when | got them ten years 
ago. They have been in perfect health and plumage during that period, 
For food they have a variety, as I found they got tired of always having Indian 
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corn and would not eat it. Sometimes they have Indian corn soaked in cold 
water over night, just enough for the day, as it 


¢ 








2ts sour if kept, and always 





a handful of monkey nuts, which they love. en, any other sort of nut, 
raisins, grapes, oranges and apples are a very favourite food of theirs. Pears, 
strawberries, etc., in short, ail fruits in season, Thev like a piece of sugar and 
a hard biscuit, but no soft food such as sop. During the winter they live in 
the kitchen—their cages hang high out of draughts. I have had strong 
cord and pulleys for drawing the cages up and down. They must be kept 
very clean. I have their cages washed out often with Jeyes’ fluid and water. 
It is quite a mistake to suppose that parrots do not drink; they do, and like 
to have water to drink when they want it. In summer they live all day out 


of doors I had two houses made for them—wired in and a wood roof—in a 
sunny spot, but in the shade of a tree. Some parrots like to be syringed ; 
mine do not, but dust themselves in the earth, One thing must be 


remembered—never allow anyone to give the birds any animal food or bones. 
rhis is certain to end in disaster, Also keep them out of draughts and 
all will be well —JANE PATTERSON 


A GARDEN IN A WALL. 
[To tHe Epiror or ** Country Lire.” 
Sir,—-With refer nce to the letter and illustration inserted in your issue of 
January gth of plants growing in the joints of an old brick wall, 
it would be interesting to know from Miss Yates the aspect of the wall as 
shown or any other successfully planted in this way, the varieties of Alpine 
plants that succeed (of the sempervivum and saxifr:ge) and the season of the 
year in which she plants, also the names of any other plants that she has 
tried. —LAURENCE L. SAVILL. 

[In answer to the above, Miss Yates writes as follows: ‘* Mr. Lovett, 
who first tried the experiment at Croydon, has kindly set down the following 
results of his experience ; Aspect of wall.—aAny, if well exposed, but south or 
south-east best. Season for planting. —Any, when wet, but January to March 
is the best time for planting all Alpines. Varieties of sempervivums and 
saxifrages.—Any of the sempervivums, but as to s«xifrages the silvery 
encrusted ones are best, as they prefer dry situations Other plants suitable 
for planting in interstices of walls are sedums, drabas, corydalis lutea, linaria, 
antirrhinum, chei:anthus, the last four by seed best.” Ep. ] 


A TALKING ROOK. 
[To rue Eprror or ** Country Litt.” | 


Sixk,—I am sending you a photograph of a tame rook which was reared from 





its nest, out of which it had fallen. It now lives in a large wire cage, and 


we often let it out to fly about the garden during the day, but it is always . , ‘ ' 
) > ’ capsize which inevitably follows is very diverting to the spectator, although 





very anxious to get back into the cige again. It lives in the same room 


, ° ; highly sensational for the unfortunate occupants. —DoONALD McLuisu. 
as a talking maypie, and has now begun to talk quite plainly; it calls 
the magpie ‘*On Mark,” ‘**Come along,” ‘‘ Here,” etc., goes off into — 
peals of laughter, and also copies the noise of the bicycle pump. It is very MARKED BIRDS. 


{To tue Eprror or “Counrry Lire.” } 
Sir, As CouNtTRY Lirk has lately published several letter 
birds, the following may be of interest : The Director of Rossitten has written 


about marked 





to various papers that he has received news of a marked stork that was killed 
last year in South Africa. Phe stork was marked July 7th, 1907, in 
Dombrowsken, Kr. Lyck, East Prussia, in a nest on the roof of a house, 
with a ring engraved, ‘* Vogelwarte Rossitten, Germania 759,” and the 
following March the ring was sold to a trader by a native on the north-east 


boundary of the Kalahari Desert. rhe ** Vogelwarte Rossitten ” is a station 





on one of the long banks along the shores of | saltic, in Mast Prussia, where 
every year many birds, crows, gulls, etc., are marked, and frequently notices 
appear of their having been shot in France and elsewhere. I fancy that 
Rossitten is one of the few places where marking is done on a large scale. 


Kk. Vos 


AN OLD YULETIDE CUSTOM WITNESSED AMIDST 
UP-TO-DATE FARMING 
[To He Epiror or * Country Lirt.” | 
Sir,—Knowing your deep interest in all matters pertaining to the country 
side, | venture to give an account of a curious old custom which still lingers 
in the Su-sex village of Pulborough, and a celebration of which I was a 
witness on Boxing Day last. Staying at a farm in the village, everything 
about the farm gave me the impression that there, at any rate, the last point in 
utility had been reached, Everything seemed up to date. Pigs, cattle, horses, 
sheep and poultry of all kinds were kept, butter made, corn, roots, vegetables, 
fruit and flowers grown and eggs produced, all these things being sold locally 
without the aid of middlemen, Imagine my surprise when at breakfast on the 
morning after Christmas I beheld the quaint and bowed figure of an old cripple 
proceeding with difficulty from tree to tree in the orchard and rey 
verse in a shrill sing-song voice, never missing a tree, and always ending up 


eating a 


by blowing a huge bullock’s horn which he carried. Curiosity being at once 
aroused, enquiries elicited the fact that I was watching a celebration of the 


quaint old rite, now almost forgotten, of wassailing apple trees in order to 





ensure a good crop in the coming season. Everv Boxing morning ** Old 
; Garge,” the village *‘ wise man,” visits the orcharis of the neighbourhood 
friendly with all the dogs, and runs about after them. Have any of your i 


standing at the foot of each tree, chants : 
readers ever heard of another talking rook ?—ELEANOR J. SHIFFNER. 





Hold fast root, bear well top, 





Every twig bear ’em big, 


LAUNDRY-WORK UNDER DIFFICULTIES. Every bough bear ’em now, 

{To tHe Eprror or **Counrry Lire.” | Hatfuls, capfuls, sackfuls 

: . > ' ' 

S1r,—My photograph illustrates the somewhat unconventional method of Hip! Hip! tlooray, 
washing adopted by the inhabitants of Vevey la Tour, Lake of Geneva. A followed by a sonorous ‘‘ Toot-toot” on the bullock’s horn, After visiting 
large tub is placed just in the lake, and two, and at times even three, every tree largess in the shape of refreshment and coin is provided, and 
strapping wenches get therein. The clothes are treated in a very rough-and- **Old Garge,” the better in stomach and pocket, exchanges seasonable 
tumble manner, being mostly prodded with a long stick. The slight swell of compliments with the houselold, and, singing a curious medley of Christmas 
the lake occasionally converts their position into an island, but the wash of a carols and old comic songs, wends his way to the next orchard, When I 
big steamer when nearing the adjacent pier is a more serious matter; it is expressed surprise, my friend the farmer informed me that in his youth 


then a case of ‘all bands trim ship. his is frequently unavailing, and the practically every village in the neighbourhood had its ‘‘ wise man who 
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lo tHe Eoin | 
SiR, l enclose you a 
photograph of a wonderful 


imp made by a New Forest 

pony loey is three year 

old, the property of Mz 

lames Bradford, the 

hon secretary of the 
. - 


Brockenhurst Polo Clu 


who also is entirely respon 
sible lor his education 
Iler this pony, 45in. in 
! ght, is shown jumping a 


iy with sheet nailed on, 


sit Im, or toin higher 
than himseil lle is 
very keen on jumping, 
in frequ nily roes 
round and round his miniature jumping school of his own accord, H. C. I 


FERRELS AS PETS 
‘To rue Eprror oF **Couniury Lire | 
Sik,—I have two ferrets which are really sweet little pets and not 
langerous, bloodthirsty, repulsive beasts,” My little sister (aged nine) 
hardies them with as much confidence as she does her cat. My young brother 
und I have the greatest ease in handling them even when rabbiting or ratting 
hey will come sometimes when they are called. We feed them on raw meat 


und milk, occasionally varying their food. It is very interesting to watch them 
playing with each other, arching their backs and tumbling over each other. I 
have had a large number of pets, but I have never liked any of them as 


much as I do these two ferrets. —MAuRICcCE S. FRANCIS 
SEEKING FOR WATER 
fo rue Epivor or ** Country Lire.” ] 
SiR, Can you piease give me any information as to whether water can be 
obtained on a plot of land which is for a small depth composed of rubble 
ind below that rock ? There is plenty of water in the immediate neighbour- 
hood 


obtained from springs and water-courses, but these are not available for 


this particular plot Do you think by boring down into the rock that water 
might be found and brought to the surface by the aid of a pump? Ido not 
want to go to a great expense in experimenting, and shall be glad if you or 
iny of your numerous readers can assist me by advice on the matter, with full 
particulars how to proceed, Ke. 


OURCEFUL YORKSHIRI 


WEST COUNTRY LEADWORKK. 
[To tHE Epiror. | 
Sik,—There is a vigour about the de 
coration of seventeenth and eighteenth 
century lead cisterns in Devonshire 
and Somersetshire which cannot be 
claimed for the London work of the 
1634 


at Bovey House, near Seaton, Devon 





same pe riod This ex ample dates 


shire, is rather unusual in being round, 
though by no means unique, as there 
are others at St. Fagan’s, Cardiff, 
Nottingham Castle, Lincoin Cathedral 
ind Poundisford Park, near Taunton, 
Che little figures that fill the panels 
have the crude vitality that character 
ises the old West Country plumbers, 
and represent the Christian virtues 
Faith, Hlope and Charity, as well as 
the more comfortable and bucolic per- 
sonage, Plenty. The arabesque treat- 
ment of the frieze is far more refined 
and architectural in character than are 
usually found on such work, and the 
bead and reel edging gives a delicate 
sir in contrast to the more robust ribs 
below. Phis example at Bovey House 
is one of the oldest left (the earliest, 
f.¢., at St. Fagan’s, is of 1620), and 
two and three-quarter centuries have 
not diminished its usefulness. —LAw- 
RENCE WEAVEE 


AN EAGLE AT PLAY. 
fo tHE Eprror } 
SIR Referring to Mr. Ernest Pres- 
cot Hill’s letter in your issue of 
January oth, I beg to say that I 
have witnessed the performance, by the 


Amer can bald eagle, of feats somewhat 


similar to that of the golden eagle 
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mentioned by him. Or 
several occasions some 
years ago in Canada, I saw 
an osprey, when carrving 
off a fish which it hac 
captured, pursued by a 
bald eagle, and com- 
pelled to drop its prey, 
which the le, swooping 


say 


down at great speed, s 


1c- 
ceeded, on each occasion 
of which I was witness, in 
intercepting before it 
could reach the water, 
Further, in India it used 
to be an amusement with 
the officer on duty at the 
issue of rations to throw 
up pieces of bread in the 
air, which one of the 
numerous kites always 
hovering overhead 
invariably caught while 
falling. —J. R. KRLSALL. 
[To THE Epiror, | 

Sir,—I do not think the 
fact of an eavle dropping 

a turf in = mid-air, and 
swooping down and catching it before it reaches the ground, a very 
improbable feat. If it were done é# vacuo it would be; but a turf is nota 
heavy solid body, and an eagle with wings folded so as to present the least 
surface for air resistance to act on would swoop down almost like a 
thunderbolt, and probably by its wonderful mastery of aviation manage to 
give itself a ** kick-off” at starting on its headlong plunge. But how does 
an eagle circle upwards without moving, or at any rate flapping, its wings ? 
Phis seems against the laws of gravity. Jr agaza, how does an albatross, 
left a mile or two in the wake of a steamer going 15 knots or 20 knots, 
to feed on some choice morsel, regain its position abreast of the vessel 
without the least effort or visible movement of its wirsgs in the teeth of a 
10-knot trade wind in an incredibly short time ?—F. W. B. 

ST. DISTAFF’S DAY. 
[fo tHe Epiror oF ** Counrry Lirr,”] 

Sir,—lIf **G, M. G.” reters to Chambers’s ‘* Book of Days ” under January 7th 
she will find the information for which she enquires in your issue of January gth 
respecting St. Distafi’s Day. The couplets quoted by her are also quoted 
this article from Herrick > 


(fo rue Epirok or * Country Lirs.”| 

Six,—The following extract from ‘*S »mething for Everybody and a Garland 
for the Year,” by John Timbs, F.S A., may perhaps interest your corre- 
spondent ** G. M. G.” in your issue of January oth: ‘* St. Distatf’s Day, or 
the morrow after Twelfth Day, was 
distinguished by the rustics burning 
the flax and tow of the spinning-maids, 
who, in return, *‘ bewashed them with 
pails of water.’” Herrick in his ‘* Ies- 
perides ” has this injunction : 


Partly work and partly play, 

You must on Saint Distaft’s Day : 

From the plough soon free your 
team; 

Then come home and fother them 

If the maides a spinning goe, 

Burn the flaxe and fire the tow ; 

Scorch their placquets, but be- 
ware 

That ye singe no maiden haire. 

Bring in pailes of water then, 

Let the maides bewash the men. 

Give Saint Distaff all the right, 

Then give Christmas sport good- 
night; 

And next morning every one 

To his own vocation, 


In these lines allusion is made to 
some heathen divinity whose worship 
was peculiar to women, although the 
honours were, avowedly, rendered to 
a saint; and this can be no other than 
rau Berehta, who is still said to live 
in the imaginations of the Upper Ger 
man races—in Austria, Bavaria, Suabia, 
Alsace, Switzerland and some districts 
of Thuringia and Franconia. ‘* She 
appears in the Twelve Night as a 
woman with shaggy hair to inspect the 
spinners, when fish and porridge are to 
be eaten in honour of her, and all the 
distaffs must be spun off °—** Thorpe’ 
Northern Mythology,” Vol. L See 
also ‘* The Distaff and the Spindle,” 
in ** Things not Generally Known,” 
second series, pages I—16 Henry 
EMDEN 
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